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Auguste Comte's 
Religion of Humanity’ finds 
a 21st-century savior 
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King James would loveth this new Bible! 
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“The Holy Bible In Its Original Order” 

Why This Bible is Unique Above All Other Bibles . 
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King James I (1567 - 1625) 

he Holy Bible In Its Original 
Order is an extraordinary 
Bible—unique in two ways. 
First, it is the only complete 
Bible ever published—with 
both Old and New Testaments—that 
accurately follows the original canonical 
manuscript order as recognized by most 
scholars. In addition, once the original order 
of the 49 biblical books has been restored, 
the Seven Divisions of the Bible are also re¬ 
established. The Old Testament contains: 1) The 
Law, 2) The Prophets, and 3) The Writings. The 
New Testament contains: 4) The Gospels and 


Acts, 5) The General Epistles, 6) The Epistles 
of Paul, and 7) The Book of Revelation. With 
this restoration, God’s purposeful design of 
the Scriptures begins to unfold, revealing His 
divine inspiration. 

It is a widely unknown fact that the original 
manuscript order of both the Old and New 
Testament books was altered by early church 
fathers. The Holy Bible In Its Original Order 
includes commentaries that trace precisely how 
the Bible erroneously came to be in its present 
66-book format—revealing how and why its 
books were mysteriously repositioned from 
their original order by fourth-century “editors.” 

Second, this version is a new translation— A 
Faithful Version —that reflects the true meaning 
of the original Hebrew and Greek with fidelity 
and accuracy, showing the unity of Scripture 
between the Old and New Testaments. Today, in 
the face of rampant religious confusion, those 
who read and study the English Bible deserve a 
quality translation that can be trusted. Reviewer 
Dan Decker of Bible Editions and Versions 
(January 2009) writes of this new version of 
the Bible: “It is an excellent translation for 
those desiring a literal one.... We heartily 
recommend this fine translation.” 

This new Original Order Version uses 
modern English, but retains the original 
grace and granduer of the KJV, by 
eliminating the King James-isms like thee, 
thou, hath and shalt. 

Included are vital Commentaries providing 
accurate accounts of the history, canonization 
and preservation of the books of the Bible: Who 
wrote them? When were they written? When 
were they canonized and by whom? Other 
Commentaries and Appendices answer critical 
questions such as: When was Jesus bom? 


How did Jesus Christ fulfill the Law and the 
Prophets? When was Jesus crucified? How long 
was He in the tomb? When was He resurrected? 
What does it mean to be bom again? What are 
works of law? What are the tme teachings of 
the early apostolic New Testament Church that 
Jesus founded? Also, biblical and historical 
chronologies show an accurate timeline from 
the creation of Adam and Eve to the present. 
There are detailed footnotes and marginal 
references explaining hard-to-understand 
passages of Scripture. 

With 1442 pages, The Holy Bible In Its 
Original Order is only 1-3/8 inches thick—and 
measures 8-1/4 by 10-1/2 inches. The genuine 
handcrafted lambskin cover features gold 
stamped lettering. The paper is high-quality 
French Bible paper with gold gilded edges. The 
pages are easy to turn and do not stick together. 
The Bible also features wide margins for 
note-taking, and a center column with selected 
references, word definitions and alternate 
renderings for various key words. 

It comes in a highly durable presentation box, 
beautifully adorned with original artwork. 
Other Features: Triple bound for extra long 
life (Smythe stitched, spine stitched and glued) 

• beautiful original artwork of the Temple in 
Jesus’ time 

• 14 commentary chapters 

• 25 appendices 

• six chronologies 

• various maps 


Includes over 250 
pages of commentaries 
and appendices! 
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y y ,. International Society of Bible Collectors: 

“HEARTILY RECOMMENDED!” 

This new second edition of the Original Order Bible is now available in 3 styles: 

• Special Limited Deluxe Lambskin Edition with Custom Presentation Box (pictured) $ 119.50 
• Faux Black Calfskin Edition with Custom Presentation Box $ 99.50 

• Durable Laminated Paper Edition with Zippered Leatherette carrying case with handle and pockets for pens, notes 

(This $24.95 value is your free gift!). $ 99.50 


^>50 Off AcJ KUi! 

Special Offer for Weekly Standard Readers! 

The Holy Bible In Its Original Order is available for a savings of $50 
or more! Weekly Standard readers can own this exceptionally 
high-quality Bible for as low as $99.50 (+ $9 for S/H). 



To order call 

1 - 800 - 852-8346 

or mail coupon to 

CenluryOne Books 
111 South Orange Grove 
Blvd., Suite 300-WS 
Pasadena, CA 91105 


SAVE 4-25 

plus 

FREE SHIPPING 

On orders of 2 
Bibles or more 
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. + $9 each for S/H Total $ 
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$99.50 

_ Paper Edition w/ carrying case 
G Please bill my credit card: 
G AMEX □ DISC 
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CA residents please add 9.75% sales tax 

Preview Online! www.OriginalBibleRestored.com 


























Bigger, Brighter screen. Large, backlit numbers. 

Easy to use. Easy to see 
Easy on the wallet. 
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Jitterbug... It’s the cell phone that’s changing all the 

For people like me, who want a cell phone that’s easy to use. Over the years, cell phones have 
become smaller and smaller with so many complicated features. They are harder to program and 
hard to use. But the Jitterbug has simplified everything, so it’s not only easy to use, it’s easy to 
try. No crowded malls, no waiting in line, no confusing sales people, or complicated plans. 
Affordable and convenient cell phone service is only a toll-free phone call away. Order your 
Jitterbug now and you’ll receive a free car charger, a $24.99 value! 

Questions about Jitterbug? 

Try our pre-recorded Toll-Free Hotline I-877-759-5934. 

The new Jitterbug cell phone makes calling simple! 

• Bigger, Brighter LCD screen... easier to see even in daylight 

• Comes pre-programmed and ready to use right out of the box 

• No contract required 

• Live, 24-hour Jitterbug Operators greet you by name, 
connect calls and update your Phone Book 2 

• Soft ear cushion and louder volume for better sound quality 

• Comfortable keypad designed to make dialing easy 

• Hearing aid compatible - top ratings in this category 

• Familiar dial tone confirms service (no other cell phone has this) 

• Service as low as $14.99 a month 3 

Why pay for minutes you’ll never use! 


rules. 
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Simple on/off button 
for speakerphone. 

\ 

No confusing 
menus. Access 
all options with > 
simple yes/no 
buttons. 



Monthly Minutes 

50 

\ 

100 

Monthly Rate 

$14.99 

$19.99 

Operator Assistance 

24/7 

24/7 

911 Access 

FREE 

FREE 

Long Distance Calls 

No add’l charge 

No add’l charge 

Voice Dial 

FREE 

FREE 

Nationwide Coverage 

Yes 

Yes 

Trial Period 

V 

30 days 

30 days 
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Free Gift 

Order now 
and receive a 
free Car Charger. 
A $24 value! 1 


Available in 
White and 
Graphite. 
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Other plans available. Ask your Jitterbug expert for details. 

Service as low as $14.99 3 a month and a friendly 30-day return policy. If you’ve ever wanted the security and 
convenience of a cell phone, but never wanted the fancy features and minutes you don’t need... Jitterbug is for you. Like me, you’ll 
soon be telling your friends about Jitterbug. Call now. 
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1998 Ruffin Mill Road 
Colonial Heights, VA 23834 


Jitterbug Cell Phone 

Call now for our lowest price. 

Please mention promotional code 39714. 

I -888-824-0564 

www.jitterbugdirect.com 


IMPORTANT CONSUMER INFORMATION: Subject to Customer Agreement, select calling plans and credit approval. Other changes and restrictions may apply. Coverage and service not available everywhere. 
Screen images simulated. 'This GreatCall offer is available with activation by 3/31/10. 2 For each Operator service, you’ll be charged a 5-minute “Operator assistance fee” in addition to the minutes used both for 
the length of the call with the Operator and any call connected by the Operator. 3 Not including government taxes, assessment surcharges and activation fee. Please visit www.jitterbugdirect.com for further 
information about terms and conditions. Copyright ©2010 GreatCall, Inc., Jitterbug is a registered trademark of GreatCall, Inc. Samsung is a registered trademark of Samsung Electronics America, Inc. and its 
related entities. Copyright © 2010 by f/rstSTREET for Boomers and Beyond, Inc.All rights reserved. 

































Discover 36 Books That Can Change Your Life 


Books That Have Made History: Books That Can Change 
Your Life is your gateway to 36 great works that will expand 
your horizons and change the way you look at the world. Under 
the guidance of Professor J. Rufus Fears, a three-time “Profes¬ 
sor of the Year” at the University of Oklahoma, you encounter 
outstanding works such as the Iliad , the Gospel of Mark, Be¬ 
owulf, The Divine Comedy , Walden , and more. 

You approach each of these captivating works from an entirely 
different direction, considering the fascinating philosophical 
and moral perspectives that superbly compliment a purely lit¬ 
erary understanding. Professor Fears also shows you how the 
underlying ideas in each of these masterpieces can be integrated 
into a moral and ethical life. 

This course is one of The Great Courses* a noncredit recorded 
college lecture series from The Teaching Company'. Award-win¬ 
ning professors of a wide array of subjects in the sciences and 
the liberal arts have made more than 300 college-level courses 
that are available now on our website. 

Order Today! 

Offer expires Thursday^ January 22 ) 2010 

Books That Have Made History: 

Books That Can Change Your Life 

Course No. 4600 

36 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 

DVDs NOW $99.95 


Books That Have Made History: 
Books That Can Change Your Life 

Taught by Professor J. Rufus Fears, University of Oklahoma 
Lecture Titles 


1 . 

Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers 

21. Pericles, Oration; Lincoln, 


From Prison 

Gettysburg Address 

2. 

Homer, Iliad 

22. Remarque, All Quiet on the 

3. 

Marcus Aurelius, Meditations 

Western Front 

4. 

Bhagavad Cita 

23. Confucius, The Analects 

5. 

Book of Exodus 

24. Machiavelli, The Prince 

6. 

Gospel of Mark 

25. Plato, Republic 

7. 

Koran 

26. John Stuart Mill, On Liberty 

8. 

Gilgamesh 

27. Sir Thomas Malory, Morte dArthur 

9. 

Beowulf 

28. Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 

10 . 

Book of Job 

Faust, Part 1 

11. 

Aeschylus, Oresteia 

29. Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 

12 . 

Euripides, Bacchae 

Faust, Part 2 

13. 

Plato, Phaedo 

30. Henry David Thoreau, Walden 

14. 

Dante, The Divine Comedy 

31. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 

15. 

Shakespeare, Othello, 

Roman Empire 


the Moor of Venice 

32. Lord Acton, The History of Freedom 

16. 

Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 

33. Cicero, On Moral Duties 

17. 

Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, 

(De Officiis) 


The Gulag Archipelago 

34. Gandhi, An Autobiography 

18. 

Shakespea re, Julius Caesar 

35. Churchill, My Early Life; Painting as 

19. 

George Orwell, 1984 

a Pastime; WWII 

20. 

Vergil, Aeneid 

36. Lessons from the Great Books 


1-800-TEACH-12 


+ $15 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 

Audio CDs -$269^" NOW $69.95 

+ $10 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 

Priority Code: 40401 


www.TEACH12.com/5wks 
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THE SCRAPBOOK 


Eine Kleine Barack Musik 


J anuary 17 promises to be a landmark 
occasion in the long, proud history 
of German cabaret musicals examin¬ 
ing the role of African-American poli¬ 
ticians and their wives in U.S. presi¬ 
dential elections, so you can imagine 
our frustration that deadlines prevent 
us from seeing Hope!—the Obama 
Musical Story before writing this 
brief notice. The show premieres 
in a concert hall in far-off Frank¬ 
furt, but the website (www.hope- 
musical.com) gives the curious a 
good, stiff taste of what that magi¬ 
cal evening will entail. 

Randall Hitchins, the composer 
of Hope , says he “had the idea [for 
the musical] during the presiden¬ 
tial campaign,” making it one of 
the few genuine ideas to be associ¬ 
ated with Obama’s run for the presi¬ 
dency, and the only one to have borne 
fruit. Hitchins began by composing 
a single song. It was called, as if you 
couldn’t guess, “Yes, We Can.” He 
found himself so swept up in emotion 
and joy that he decided to give it the 
full Rodgers and Hammerstein. 


He set his show in a boarding house 
in Chicago. As the website explains, 
“Seeing through the eyes of the inhab¬ 
itants in an apartment-sharing com¬ 
munity, we experience the American 
society which is distressed by the pre¬ 
vailing economical-political chaos, lost 


in social helplessness—disoriented.” 

Disoriented seems to be the right 
word. Among the “dazzling charac¬ 
ters” are “the Puerto Rican Ricardo” 
—Germans think all Puerto Ricans 
are named Ricardo—“who has had 
enough of politics.” (We know the 
feeling.) Also there’s “the ultra-conser¬ 


vative widow Mrs. Shultz of German 
origin”—ultra-conservative German 
must be a euphemism for something 
—and a political activist named 
Elaine, and John McCain and Sarah 
Palin, and Hillary Clinton, who, from 
what we can see on the website video, 
belts out a Liza Minelli showstop- 
per called “I Will be Ready on Day 
One.” Then Mr. and Mrs. Obama 
arrive to heave Dreamgirls-style 
love songs at one another until they 
finally “succeed in enthusing and 
thrilling all people from different 
cultures, religions, or skin colors.” 
(Make ours magenta!) 

With little drums attached to 
each seat in the theater, the show is 
meant to be interactive, relying on 
heavy audience participation. This 
is what the Obama administration was 
supposed to do, too, before its audience 
turned against it. The musical-lovers 
in Germany—birthplace of Sturm und 
Drang , after all, and much else—will 
be more kindly disposed. It’s good to 
know that there’s one spot in the world 
where the dream has yet to die. ♦ 



Collins’s Rant 

T he Scrapbook has a confession 
to make. When pondering certain 
principles of democratic governance, 
we do not ordinarily turn to 
the writings of Gail Collins 
for guidance. Collins, who 
was briefly editorial page 
editor of the New York Times 
and now writes a column for 
the Times's op-ed page, is 
sadly symbolic of the general 
quality of her surroundings, 
fodder for comic relief more 
than political insight. Not 
for nothing has she been 
described as “Maureen Dowd Lite.” 

But one of her eruptions last week 
did remind us of a fundamental no¬ 
tion of our system of checks and bal¬ 
ances. Distressed at the thought that 


the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
might fail to return a Democrat to the 
Senate, and that the rush to Obama- 
care might therefore be slowed down, 
she complained that “all it takes to stop 
legislation is one guy plus 
40 senators representing 
10.2 percent of the country.” 

Got that—all you good- 
for-nothing, underpopu¬ 
lated states? “Think about 
what we went through to 
elect a new president,” 
writes Collins. “A year 
and a half of campaign¬ 
ing, three dozen debates, 
$1.6 billion in donations. 
Then the voters sent a clear, unmis¬ 
takable message. Which can be totally 
ignored because of a parliamentary 
rule that allows the representatives 
of slightly more than 10 percent of 


the population to call the shots.” 

Collins exaggerates, of course. Yet 
in her self-described “rant” she not 
only reveals the authoritarian impulse 
that is never far below the surface on 
the left, but a fundamental pitfall of 
representative democracy that has con¬ 
cerned observers as diverse as James 
Madison, Alexis de Tocqueville, and 
Lani Guinier: the tyranny of the ma¬ 
jority. Writing to Thomas Jefferson 
during the Constitutional Convention, 
Madison asked a pertinent question: 
When “a majority, united by a com¬ 
mon interest or a passion cannot be 
constrained from oppressing the mi¬ 
nority, what remedy can be found?” 

In The Scrapbook’s considered 
opinion, you cannot do much better 
than Gail Collins’s churlish com¬ 
plaint to illustrate the tyranny of the 
majority. We went to a lot of trouble 



Gail Collins 
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to elect Barack Obama, she says; on 
Election Day we sent you guys a clear, 
unambiguous message. And now you 
representatives of smaller states and 
minority parties dare to stand in our 
way and demand public debate and 
accountability? 

To be sure, The Scrapbook does 
not expect Collins to comprehend 
these finer points of political theory, or 
recognize how her triumphalist tone 
must sound to American ears. But she 
underlines, in her artless way, the ge¬ 
nius of the American system—of lim¬ 
ited government, checks and balances, 
divided power, and consent of the gov¬ 
erned. The system doesn’t always work 
the way it’s supposed to, of course; but 
it’s a system that, at its best, acknowl¬ 
edges we are a country composed of 50 
very different states, self-governing in a 
spirit of forbearance and compromise. 
Or as Madison expressed his hope to 
Jefferson: With enough “different in¬ 
terests and parties ... no common in¬ 
terest or passion will be likely to unite 
a majority of the whole number in an 
unjust pursuit.” ♦ 

Sentences 
We Didn’t Finish 

C A y Thile Rove conveniently ig- 
W nores that it was President 
Bush—not Obama—who signed into 
law the $700 billion Troubled Asset 
Relief Program bailout for banks, 
the Obama administration’s rigorous 
stewardship added transparency and 
...” (“What Karl Rove Got Wrong on 
the U.S. Deficit,” by David Axelrod, 
Washington Post , January 15). ♦ 

The Devil and Haiti 

T elevangelist Pat Robertson has 
a theory to explain the destruc¬ 
tion in Haiti. Two hundred years 
ago, “They were under the heel of 
the French,” he explained last week, 
“and they got together and swore a 
pact to the devil. They said, ‘We will 
serve you if you’ll get us free from 
the French.’ ” 

“True story,” Robertson added (for 


some reason). “And the devil said, 
4 OK, it’s a deal.’ ... Ever since, they 
have been cursed by one thing after 
another.” 

The Scrapbook brings this up not 
to pile on Robertson, who has been 
justly and roundly condemned for his 
jejune theological speculations. Rath¬ 
er, we want to note that his is not the 
only devil-theory floating around. 

Danny Glover, the left-wing actor, 
and henceforth The Scrapbook’s 
go-to expert on natural disasters, 
explained that “What happened in 
Haiti could happen to anywhere in 
the Caribbean because all these is¬ 
land nations are in peril because of 
global warming. ... When we did 
what we did at the climate summit 
in Copenhagen, this is the response, 
this is what happens, you know what 
Pm saying? We have to act now.” Next 
time, listen to A1 Gore! 


Oh, and then there’s that favorite 
devil of the American left, George 
W. Bush, who while presumably not 
responsible for the plate tectonics 
under Haiti, must be blameworthy for 
something. Sure enough, Mother Jones 
weighed in with the goods on “How 
Bush-Cheney Policy Screwed Haiti”: 

In the aftermath of September 11 and 
the Bush administration’s numerous 
adventures around the world, Haiti 
returned to its usual state of invis¬ 
ibility in Western eyes. Few people 
noticed a remarkable report that 
appeared in the New York Times in 
2006, based in part on the analysis of 
former ambassador Brian Dean Cur¬ 
ran, showing how US policy helped 
to destabilize Haiti in the years lead¬ 
ing up to 2004. ... For the most 
part, Europe and the United States 
have continued to sit by as Haiti has 
grown poorer and poorer. ... It is 
hard to imagine what a magnitude 7 
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earthquake might do to a city that on 
any ordinary day already resembles a 
disaster area. 

Like the devil’s, the Bush curse just 
keeps on keeping on. ♦ 

Whatever Happened 
to Equality? 

O ne of the great buzzwords of the 
Obamacare ER. campaign used 
to be “equality.” Here’s a random 
press release from last March: 

More than 20 major labor, commu¬ 
nity, health, civil rights, social jus¬ 
tice, and faith organizations gath¬ 
ered in Washington today to kick 
off a major coalition campaign, 
the Healthcare Equality Project, to 
fight healthcare disparities. ... The 
Healthcare Equality Project is fight¬ 
ing for healthcare that works for 
EVERYONE. 

Oh, right. The latest behind- 
closed-doors Obamacare deal will 
make a few exceptions to the Senate’s 
40 percent tax on so-called Cadillac 
health care plans. The Washington 


Post reports: “Plans with significant 
numbers of women or older workers 
would receive an additional break, 
as would workers in high-cost states 
and high-risk professions.... [Union] 
workers with collective-bargaining 
agreements and government employ¬ 
ers would be exempt until 2018.” 

Turns out, some people are more 
equal than others. ♦ 

Help Wanted 

T he Weekly Standard is seek¬ 
ing an entry-level design as¬ 
sistant to work with the magazine’s 
design director. Responsibilities will 
include magazine page design, online 
photo research, scanning, and image 
correction. A working knowledge of 
Adobe InDesign and Photoshop is 
needed. Part-time possible. Email 
resume and copies of design samples 
in PDF format to hr@weeklystan- 
dard.com or mail to: Design Direc¬ 
tor, The Weekly Standard, 1150 
17th St. NW, Suite 505, Washington, 
D.C., 20036. All submissions will be 
answered but no materials returned; 
no phone calls, please. ♦ 


Join us from Boston 
to Montreal 



THE WEEKLY STANDARD explores coastal New 
England, Nova Scotia, and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway August 21 -28,2010, aboard Holland 
America's luxury liner, Maasdam. 


1 Holland America Line 
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CHRIS GASH 


CASUAL 


The Ties That Bind 


I am not a free man. I have kids, 
a wife, a job. I am, as they say, 
tied down. This means that 
no matter where I go, I remain 
tethered by invisible strings of love 
and obligation to people who depend 
on me—and on whom I depend. 

But for a couple of hours a day I slip 
the knots. I do so by simply leaving my 
house or my office and taking with me 
no communications devices—because 
I don’t own any. 

That’s right, I don’t own a cell phone. 
Go ahead, laugh. There’s something 
funny about it, like a character in a 
Jules Feiffer play who admits, with 
an embarrassed catch in his voice, 
“I’ve never been to Europe.” 

The decision to do without was 
easy for me. I was not a phone per¬ 
son to begin with, and the little spare 
money I had when cell phones first 
became popular I preferred to spend 
on beer. Also this: In my life people 
never said things like, “Can you 
believe what just happened? We’ve 
got to talk to Dave, stat!” 

These days I find beer more 
affordable, though I still tend to be 
frugal. And the number of people 
who might ever call me with an 
urgent matter has ticked up slightly, 
from zero to maybe two. Yet I con¬ 
tinue resisting the siren call of monthly 
charges and personalized ring tones. 

When pressed, I can always borrow 
a cell phone of my wife’s—for some 
reason, she has several. A couple of 
years ago I was planning a short busi¬ 
ness trip with a new colleague, who 
looked dumbfounded when I told him 
I didn’t have a cell phone. “Can you 
borrow one?” he asked. “Sure,” I said. 
Waiting for me at the airport, he called 
to ask where I was. “I’m right over 
here,” I said, my voice carrying natu¬ 
rally to his ears because I had already 
seen him and was only 20 feet away. 

Another reason I’ve resisted is that 
I treasure my Alone Time. Bicycling 


to and from work, I fear no interrup¬ 
tion as I coast along and let my mind 
do what comes naturally, which is 
remarkably little, unless it’s morning 
and I’ve had a cup of coffee, in which 
case I make up long strings of puns. 
If I’ve had two cups of coffee, my 
mind gives stage to elaborate plays of 
ambition in which my disparate lit¬ 
erary endeavors become unified in a 
brilliant fictional rendering of politi¬ 
cal-sociological-philosophical truth 
spanning multiple generations and 


centuries of history—in verse. See, 
it’s not a good time to call. 

I might have questioned my policy 
on cell phones recently, as I stood out¬ 
side the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in downtown Washing¬ 
ton. Instead I was thinking about the 
DAR’s street address: 1776 D Street, 
NW. How did they finagle such an 
excellent number, I wondered? 

I was having more Alone Time than 
I wanted, waiting for someone named 
Jen and her husband. Jen works with 
my wife, Cynthia, and that afternoon 
she had sent out a Facebook message 
saying she had extra tickets to see The 
Pixies at Constitution Hall. Cynthia 


knew I’d love to see The Pixies and so 
volunteered to watch our kids while I 
went out on what she called a “blind 
friend date” with Jen and Mr. Jen. 

Cynthia had spoken to Jen about 
the arrangements. The rendezvous 
was set for 8:45 p.m. at 1776 D Street. 
The Pixies were going on stage at 9:00. 

The time was 8:50 and then 8:55. 
I was standing by the DAR’s side 
entrance, the address clearly marked, 
half a block down from the bustling 
entrance to the concert hall, and there 
was no sign of Jen. But, I thought, 
she has kids, and I know how hard 
it can be to get out of the house. At 
nine o’clock, I began chewing my fin¬ 
gernails. The Pixies were performing 
their album Doolittle , which has 15 
songs on it, most less than three 
minutes long, some under two. 
At that very moment I was prob¬ 
ably missing their opening track, 
“Debaser.” Soon I’d be missing one 
of my favorite songs of all time, 
track number five, “Here Comes 
Your Man.” 

At 9:25, I decided to check 
Will Call before, in all likelihood, 
going home. To my surprise, my 
ticket was there. Ushered in the 
dark to a seat, I watched the rest 
of the show. But I never did find 
Jen and her husband. 

When I got home, Cyn asked 
if I’d actually seen any of the con¬ 
cert. After a while, more words 
were spoken, but they were of that 
dreaded species of marital utterance 
whose phrases seem braided with 
sighs, and both parties feel they know 
the other a little too well. I gathered 
that Jen had called Cynthia when 
she didn’t find me in front of the the¬ 
ater. And Cyn felt responsible that 
her friend had been standing around 
waiting for me. She was also upset 
that I had missed part of the concert. 
I tried to understand her frustra¬ 
tion, but then the conversation took 
an ominous turn. “Please,” she said, 
‘tell me again why you don’t have a 
cell phone?” 

David Skinner 
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You deserve a factual look at... 


Myths About Israel and the Middle East (I) 

Do the media feed us fiction instead of fact? 

We all know that, by dint of constant repetition, white can be made to appear black, good can get transformed into 
evil, and myth may take the place of reality. Israel, with roughly one-thousandth of the world's population and with a 
similar fraction of the territory of this planet, seems to engage a totally disproportionate attention of the print and 
broadcast media of the world. Unfortunately, much of what the media tell us — in reporting, editorializing in 
columns, and in analysis — are endlessly repeated myths. 

Wtia4 ai*C the facts? Palestinians. The final status of the “West Bank” will be 

■ Myth: The “Palestinians” are a nation and therefore decided if and when the Palestinians will finally be able to 

deserving of a homeland. sit down and seriously talk peace with Israel. 

Reality: The concept of Palestinian nationhood is a new ■ Myth: Jewish settlements in Judea and Samaria (the 

one and had not been heard of until after the Six-Day War “West Bank”) are the “greatest obstacle to peace.” 

(1967), when Israel, by its victory, Reality: This is simply not 

came into the administration of correct, although it has been 

the territories of Judea and Peace Will only come when the Arabs repeated so often that many have 
Samaria (the “West Bank”) and finally accept the reality of Israel. And come to believe it. The greatest 

the Gaza Strip. The so-called that is not a myth — that is a fact!" pbstacle to peace is the 
“Palestinians” are no more intransigence and the 

different from the Arabs living in irreconcilable hostility of the 

the neighboring countries of Lebanon, Syria and Jordan, Arabs. Not more than 200,000 Jews are settled in these 

than Wisconsinites are from Iowans. territories, living among about 1.4 million Arabs. How can 

■ Myth: Judea and Samaria (the “West Bank”) and the Jews living there be an obstacle to peace? Why shouldn't 

Gaza Strip are “occupied Arab territory.” they live there? About 1.2 million Arabs live in Israel 

Reality: All of “Palestine” — east and west of the Jordan proper. They are not an obstacle to peace. Neither the 

River — was part of the League of Nations mandate. Under Israelis nor they themselves consider them as such, 

the Balfour Declaration, all of it was to be the “national ■ Myth: Israel is unwilling to yield “land for peace.” 

home for the Jewish people.” In violation of this mandate, Reality: The concept that to the loser, rather than to the 
Great Britain severed the entire area east of the Jordan victor, belong the spoils is a radically new one, never before 

River — about 75% of Palestine — and gave it to the Arabs, thought of in world history. Israel has emerged victorious 

who created on it the kingdom of Transjordan. When Israel in the five wars imposed on it by the Arabs. In order to 

declared its independence in 1948, five Arab armies make peace, it has returned over 90% of the territory 

invaded the new country in order to destroy it at its very occupied by it, specifically the vast Sinai Peninsula, to 

birth. They were defeated by the Israelis. The Egypt. That territory contained some of the most advanced 

Transjordanians, however, remained in occupation of military installations in the world, prosperous cities and 

Judea and Samaria (the “West Bank”) and East Jerusalem. settlements, and oil fields developed entirely by Israel that 

They proceeded to drive all Jews from those territories and made it independent of petroleum imports. In the Camp 

to systematically destroy all Jewish houses of worship and David Accords, Israel agreed to autonomy for Judea and 

other institutions. The Transjordanians (now renamed Samaria (the “West Bank”) with the permanent status to 

“Jordanians”) were the occupiers for nineteen years. Israel be determined after three years. But no responsible 

regained these territories following its victory in the Six- Palestinian representation has been available to negotiate 

Day War. Israel has returned the entire Gaza Strip to the with Israel about this. 

All these myths (and others we shall talk about) have poisoned the atmosphere for decades. The root cause of the never- 
ending conflict is the unwillingness of the Arabs (and not just the Palestinians) to accept the reality of Israel. What a 
pity that those of the Palestinians who are not Israeli citizens have lived and continue to live in poverty, misery and 
ignorance. They could have chosen to accept the proposed partition of the country in 1947, would now have had their 
state alongside Israel for over sixty years and could have lived in peace and prosperity. They could have kept hundreds 
of thousands of refugees in their homes and could have saved tens of thousands of lives. Peace will only come when the 
Arabs finally accept the reality of Israel. And that is not a myth — that is a fact! 

FLAME is a tax-exempt, non-profit educational 501 (c)(3) organization. Its 
purpose is the research and publication of the facts regarding developments 
in the Middle East and exposing false propaganda that might harm the 
interests of the United States and its allies in that area of the world. Your tax- 
deductible contributions are welcome. They enable us to pursue these goals 
and to publish these messages in national newspapers and magazines. We 
have virtually no overhead. Almost all of our revenue pays for our educational 
work, for these clarifying messages, and for related direct mail. 
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the weekly 


The Shores of Port-au-Prince 


P resident Obama’s response to the Haitian earthquake 
has been sure-minded and swift. He saw the situation 
as “one of those moments that calls out for American 
leadership” and has acted accordingly. 

We support the president without reservation. The 
moral case is self-evident; our hemisphere’s poorest people 
have been visited with a disaster of epochal proportions, 
and we are in the position to offer them the greatest help. 
But the strategic case is also compelling. Haiti is our very 
near neighbor, with which we have long cultural and politi¬ 
cal connections. With a transition looming in Cuba and 
challenges in Central America from Venezuela among oth¬ 
ers, there is a political reason to be—and to be seen to be—a 
good and strong neighbor. 

The earthquake struck at a particularly delicate moment 
for Haiti’s internal security and political development. 
From the days of Frangois “Papa Doc” Duvalier’s “Tonton 
Macoutes,” armed and violent gangs have been a principal 
source of power in Haiti. In recent years, the most notorious 
has been the Chimeres—strong supporters of ousted presi¬ 
dent Jean-Bertrand Aristide. Press accounts from Port-au- 
Prince make it clear that, amidst the devastation and the 
chaos, with the main prison collapsed and 1,000 inmates 
escaped, the machetes have come out again. 

The earthquake devastated the Haitian police and the 
leadership of the U.N. mission in Haiti. Since Aristide’s 
ouster in 2004, the U.N. Stabilization Mission in Haiti, as 
many as 7,000 troops, has been conducting a painstaking 
counterinsurgency-like campaign to suppress the gangs. 
Aristide is clearly looking to exploit the new situation from 
his exile in South Africa. In Johannesburg last week he held 
a press conference to announce that he “cannot wait to be 
with our sisters and brothers in Haiti.” 

Thus President Obama’s decision to include the 2nd 
Brigade of the 82nd Airborne and the 3rd Battalion, 2nd 
Marines among the 8,000 troops that will arrive in Haiti by 
the weekend is both tactically and strategically sound. Admi¬ 
ral Mike Mullen, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has 
indicated that the total U.S. military presence in the region 
could soon climb above 10,000 for what is both a humanitar¬ 
ian relief mission and an armed stabilization mission to pre¬ 
vent the renewal of a violent struggle for power in Haiti. 

Securing the conditions for any effort at larger-scale 
reconstruction is going to take a long time and consider¬ 
able American involvement. President Obama is rightly 
committing us to this effort. But there is a danger in the 


president’s detailing his “national security team” to make 
Haiti “a top priority for their department and agencies right 
now.” The State and Defense departments have got a lot of 
other priorities that should not be shortchanged. And given 
our repeated short-changing of the military in the last two 
decades, meeting our responsibilities in Haiti and every¬ 
where else won’t be easy. A brigade of airborne troops and a 
battalion of Marines for Haiti may not seem like much. But 
the Army and the Marine Corps are so much smaller than 
they should be that the mechanism of “force generation” for 
various theaters is a brittle, just-in-time thing, sorely tested 
by the constant deployments since 9/11. President Obama’s 
timetable for a rapid Afghanistan surge was already doubt¬ 
ful; Haiti will make it even more difficult. 

And a successful Haiti mission will obviously demand 
much more than a healthy infantry contingent. The aircraft 
carrier USS Carl Vinson will provide, essentially, an extra 
airport for Port-au-Prince. The USNS Comfort will be the 
largest and most advanced medical facility in Haiti. The 
U.S. military will bring a varied set of engineering capabil¬ 
ities to rebuild the port and clear streets. The Vinson and 
the large-deck Marine amphibious ship USS Bataan will be 
stocked with fleets of helicopters to ferry the needed water, 
medicines, shelter, and food to suffering Haitians. The U.S. 
Air Force, already running the Haitian air traffic control 
system, will deploy waves of cargo aircraft and, even more 
critically, the cargo-handling expertise and equipment 
needed to get supplies unloaded and airplanes off the over¬ 
crowded tarmac. 

It is therefore no small irony—and no small problem— 
that in two weeks’ time, the administration will be unveil¬ 
ing a defense review, a long-term defense plan, and a 2010 
defense budget that will accept a further decline in U.S. 
military capabilities. Apparently two aircraft carriers are to 
be mothballed. The four-year defense review will describe a 
plan to “balance risk,” as though international politics were 
a stock portfolio to be carefully managed, and security com¬ 
mitments subject to periodic divestments. 

President Obama’s response to the Haitian catastrophe 
has had a galvanizing effect. But that is largely because of 
the incredible capacity of the U.S. military to give substance 
to words. More than just “hard power” or “soft power” or 
“smart power,” our military capabilities are the tools of 
action. It’s good to have them. It would be better to have 
enough of them, now and in the future. 

—Thomas Donnelly & William Kristol 
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Obama 
the Slow 
Learner 

Time for 
a remedial 
course in how 
to create jobs. 

by Fred Barnes 


P resident Obama is a slow 
learner. For all his brain¬ 
power, he’s saddled himself 
with three ideas about the economy 
and job creation that aren’t work¬ 
ing, either substantively or politically 
And he appears to be too ideologi¬ 
cally rigid or stubborn to consider the 


Fred Barnes is executive editor of 
The Weekly Standard. 


evidence and jettison the failed ideas. 

Instead, he puts himself in embar¬ 
rassing situations. On the day the Labor 
Department announced the unemploy¬ 
ment rate was stuck at 10 percent and 
85,000 jobs had been lost in Decem¬ 
ber, Obama insisted he continues “to 
explore every avenue to accelerate the 
return to hiring.” So what did he pro¬ 
pose? Tax credits totaling $2.3 billion 
to create “green jobs” and a second 


stimulus package of $150 billion (the 
first one, enacted 11 months ago, cost 
$787 billion). This is more of the same. 

Cristina Romer, the chairman of 
Obama’s Council of Economic Advis¬ 
ers, managed to out-embarrass the 
president. Last week, she sandwiched 
her highly improbable claim that the 
administration’s stimulus had created 
or “saved” 1.5 million to 2 million jobs 
between an Associated Press finding 
that $20 billion in stimulus funds for 
roads and bridges had failed to reduce 
the unemployment rate anywhere and 
a Labor Department announcement of 
a rise in new claims for jobless benefits. 

The first of Obama’s failed ideas is 
that government spending is the most 
effective method of stimulating the 
economy, spurring strong growth, and 
generating new jobs. The president 
needs to chat with Harvard economists 
Alberto Alesina and Silvia Ardagna 
on this subject. They studied dozens 
of examples of economic stimulation 
between 1970 and 2007 in 21 countries, 
including the United States. 

Their findings are unequivocal. 
“Fiscal stimuli based upon tax cuts are 
more likely to increase growth than 
those based on spending increases,” 
they wrote in a paper revised and pub¬ 
lished last October. “We would argue 
that the current stimulus package in 
the U.S. is too much tilted in the direc¬ 
tion of spending rather than tax cuts.” 
Indeed it is, and Obama’s paltry tax 
cuts aren’t the kind of across-the-board 
reductions in individual and corporate 
income tax rates that have revived slug¬ 
gish economies by incentivizing private 
investment and stirring job creation. 

Another finding by the economists 
bears on a separate aspect of Obama- 
nomics, deficit reduction. “Spending 
cuts are much more effective than tax 
increases in stabilizing the debt and 
avoiding economic downturns,” they 
said. “In fact, we uncover several epi¬ 
sodes in which spending cuts adopted 
to reduce deficits have been associ¬ 
ated with economic expansions rather 
than recessions.” 

This, too, would probably be news 
to Obama. Spending cuts, like tax 
cuts, aren’t his strength. He plans to 
let Bush tax cuts on personal income, 
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dividends, and capital gains expire in 
2011 for individuals making more than 
$250,000 annually—that is, for those 
most likely to invest. Their taxes will 
increase. And Obama favors other tax 
hikes: on banks, medical device man¬ 
ufacturers, health insurers, high-cost 
health insurance plans. 

What Obama would learn from 
a chat with Alesina and Ardagna is 
pretty simple: Do the opposite of what 
you’re doing now. You want to stimu¬ 
late economic growth and job creation, 
then cut tax rates across the board. You 
want to reduce the budget deficit and 
slow growth of the national debt, then 
cut spending. The economists have 
empirical evidence to support the effec¬ 
tiveness of this approach. 

In her heart of hearts, Romer might 
agree. The two economists note that 
as an academic before she joined the 
Obama administration, Romer had 
found in her own research that “tax 
increases are contractionary.” They 
impede economic growth. 

The second fizzling idea involves 
clean energy and green jobs. Obama is 
passionate about them. They dominate 
his economic thinking. He has prom¬ 
ised to produce 5 million green jobs— 
building wind turbines and solar pan¬ 
els, weatherizing buildings, manufac¬ 
turing batteries for hybrid cars, and so 
on. The new $2.3 billion tax credit “will 
likely generate 17,000 jobs,” Obama 
said, “and the roughly $5 billion more 
that we’ll leverage in the private sector 
investments could help create tens of 
thousands of additional jobs.” On top 
of that, the stimulus is already pouring 
billions into green jobs. 

Yes, it’s true the government can 
create jobs. But the billions spent on 
subsidized jobs is money that can’t be 
invested in sectors of the economy that 
are productive (and job-creating) with¬ 
out government assistance. In Spain, an 
economist found that for every green 
job created by the government, 2.2 jobs 
have been lost in the private economy. 

But there’s a bigger flaw in Obama’s 
obsession with green jobs. He told a 
group of investors that tax incentives 
aren’t needed to revive the economy. 
Instead, government spending on 
clean energy and green jobs will be a 


“game changer.” Its success will be the 
catalyst for private investment to pour 
untold billions into the clean energy 
industry, spark economic growth, and 
produce those 5 million jobs. This is 
pure fantasy. 

The third idea is that Obama and 
his advisers can ease the political pain 
from the weak economic recovery 
by blaming President Bush, who left 
office a year ago. The Bush excuse is 
tempting because a majority of Ameri¬ 
cans believe he is more responsible for 
today’s bad economic conditions than 
Obama. A Quinnipiac poll in early Jan¬ 
uary found 55 percent blame Bush, 20 
percent Obama. 

But fingering Bush doesn’t get 
Obama off the hook. Quinnipiac 
also found 54 percent disapprove of 
Obama’s handling of the economy 
(41 percent approve), an increase from 


£ np he Democratic Party is 
I lashed to health reform— 
_A_ even in the face of polls 
showing tepid public support.” Thus 
Politico's Carrie Brown paraphrases 
senior Democratic aides. As unap¬ 
pealing as that predicament may 
sound, Brown writes that those same 
aides say “it would be politically 
disastrous to flip-flop now.” 

Not so. What would be politi¬ 
cally disastrous for Democratic con¬ 
gressmen is to keep turning a deaf 
ear to the American people and to 
forge ahead with a highly unpopular 


Jeffrey H. Anderson, director of the Benjamin 
Rush Society ; was the senior speechwriter 
for Secretary Mike Leavitt at the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. 
Andy Wickersham is a writer and consultant. 


46 percent in October and 33 percent in 
March. Among independents, Obama 
fares even worse, as 61 percent disap¬ 
prove of his economic stewardship. 

The inescapable conclusion is the 
Bush excuse doesn’t work anymore. 
Quinnipiac’s Peter Brown noted that 
Democratic candidates for governor 
last November in New Jersey and Vir¬ 
ginia attacked Bush on the economy. 
“It didn’t work for Corzine (in New 
Jersey), that’s for sure,” Brown said. 
“And it didn’t work in Virginia.” 

Obama admires the “bold, persis¬ 
tent experimentation” of President 
Roosevelt in pursuing the New Deal. 
He’d be smart to try some experimen¬ 
tation himself, perhaps moving in a 
new and different direction in eco¬ 
nomic policy. Given the evidence, that 
would be the smart thing to do. And he 
is smart, isn’t he? ♦ 


bill. Among the mantras that might 
help Democrats emerge victorious 
in November, this one isn’t likely to 
top the list: The people don't want it , so 
we'd better give it to them. 

President Obama has echoed this 
line of thought. In a speech to House 
Democrats on January 14, he said, 

[I know] some of you have gotten 
beaten up at home. ... But I also 
know what happens once we get this 
... bill into law: The American peo¬ 
ple will suddenly learn that this bill 
does things they like and doesn’t do 
things people have been trying to say 
it does. 

So we’re to believe that after 
months of extended debate and dis¬ 
cussion, the American people would 
“suddenly” learn that this bill— 
which wouldn’t go into effect in any 


A Switch in Time 
to Save Nine 

Memo to House Dems: Just say ‘no’ to Obamacare. 
by Jeffrey H. Anderson & Andy Wickersham 
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meaningful way until 2014—is really 
not so bad. At least the president 
doesn’t pitch such fanciful comments 
directly to the American people. 

All wishful thinking aside, Amer¬ 
icans know that the bill would raise 
spending, taxes, deficits, premiums, 
and overall health costs; would cut 
Medicare and cost jobs; and would 
inject the federal government into 
the historically and rightfully private 
relationship between patient and 
doctor. None of this would change 
simply because President Obama 
puts his signature on the bill. 

In truth, the president and his 
aides are happy to sacrifice a few 
dozen congressional Democrats on 
the altar of Obamacare. They are 
focused on three immediate goals: 
passing a very unpopular bill before 
its window of opportunity closes, 
increasing the federal government’s 
power over our society, and giv¬ 
ing President Obama something to 
talk about in his State of the Union 
address. 

But individual House Democrats 
care a great deal about their own 
fate. And it’s not too late for them. 
Evidence from 1994 suggests that 
Democrats who opposed Hillarycare 
were largely spared by the voters. It 
was those who supported it who felt 
the voters’ wrath. 

In Hillarycare’s wake in 1994, the 
more conservative Democrats did far 
better than run-of-the-mill Demo¬ 
crats—even though the opposite is 
normally true (see our “Real Lessons 
of 1994,” in the December 21, 2009, 
Weekly Standard). This time 
around, nothing will mark a Demo¬ 
cratic member as one who should be 
spared more than his final vote on 
Obamacare. Contrary to the not-so- 
helpful advice of senior Democratic 
aides, many members could save 
their own seats with just one vote. 

So, allow us to introduce nine 
House Democrats who desperately 
need to cast that crucial “no” on 
Obamacare to save their congres¬ 
sional careers. All of these members 
voted “yes” on Obamacare the first 
time around. Their final vote will be 
where the rubber hits the road. 


Tom Perriello (Va.) represents a 
district that Republican presiden¬ 
tial candidates have won in three 
straight elections—twice by double¬ 
digits. The same is true for John 
Salazar (Colo.), Chris Carney (Pa.), 
Brad Ellsworth (Ind.), Zack Space 
(Ohio), and Alan Mollohan (W.Va.). 
These are not districts that want 
Obamacare. 

In addition, Perriello, Salazar, 
Carney, Space, and Mollohan repre¬ 
sent districts with high numbers of 
seniors. Polls show that America’s 
seniors particularly dislike the pro¬ 
posed bill, perhaps because they 
don’t relish having $800 billion 
siphoned out of Medicare and spent 
on Obamacare—which is what the 

In truth, the president 
and his aides are happy 
to sacrifice a few dozen 
congressional Democrats 
on the altar of Obamacare. 

But individual House 
Democrats care a great 
deal about their own fate. 

And it’s not too late for them. 

Congressional Budget Office says 
would happen in the bill’s real first 
decade (2014 to 2023). 

Baron Hill (Ind.) represents a dis¬ 
trict that has gone Republican by an 
average of 11 percentage points in 
the last three presidential elections. 
He is also one of four official lead¬ 
ers of the Blue Dogs, a self-described 
“fiscally conservative” group of 
Democrats. In addition to its effect 
on his own prospects, his vote on 
Obamacare will go a long way toward 
showing whether Blue Dogs believe 
in fiscal conservatism in reality, or 
only in press releases. 

Kathleen Dahlkemper (Pa.) rep¬ 
resents another district that Repub¬ 
licans have swept in the past three 
presidential elections. In addition, 
39 percent of her district’s seniors 
are enrolled in Medicare Advantage. 
In its real first decade, according to 


CBO projections, Obamacare would 
cut Medicare Advantage benefits by 
an average of $21,000 per person. 

That’s a new car worth of lost 
benefits for seniors—unless they 
live in South Florida. Thanks to the 
infamous “Gator Aid” deal struck 
behind closed doors in the Senate, 
seniors in large parts of the Sunshine 
State would be exempted from these 
cuts. But those in Rep. Dahlkem- 
per’s district, like most seniors 
across the other 49 states, wouldn’t 
be so fortunate. 

Earl Pomeroy’s district—the 
entire state of North Dakota—doesn’t 
just “lean” Republican. North Dako¬ 
tans favored Republican candidates 
by an average of 21 points in the last 
three presidential elections. Pome¬ 
roy doesn’t seem to read the writing 
on the wall. He told Politico on Janu¬ 
ary 15 that he just wants to see the 
debate end—“We need to move on.” 
If Pomeroy doesn’t switch his vote 
on Obamacare, North Dakota vot¬ 
ers will likely give him the chance to 
move on. 

There are other members besides 
the nine above who would probably 
vote “no” on Obamacare if they lis¬ 
tened to their constituents—mem¬ 
bers like Joe Donnelly (Ind.), Bill 
Foster (Ill.), Steve Driehaus (Ohio), 
Melissa Bean (Ill.), and Steve Kagen 
(Wis.), all of whom are in highly 
competitive districts. 

Furthermore, other Democrats 
who have already voted “no” on 
Obamacare may need their constitu¬ 
ents to remind them that now is no 
time to go wobbly—members like 
Scott Murphy (N.Y.), Larry Kis- 
sell (N.C.), John Adler (N.J.), Collin 
Peterson (Minn.), and John Barrow 
(Ga.). 

Voters can be quite forgiving of 
members who go astray but who cor¬ 
rect their course in the end. But they 
have long memories when members 
go astray at key moments and fail to 
correct themselves when they have 
the chance. To survive Election Day, 
Democratic congressmen in com¬ 
petitive districts need to give voters 
a reason to forgive, rather than a rea¬ 
son to remember. ♦ 
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Costa Rica’s new national stadium, made by China 


While Washington 
Sleeps 

Beijing expands its influence in Latin America. 
by Jaime Daremblum 


W hile riding in a taxi in my 
native Costa Rica recently, 
I saw the country’s mag¬ 
nificent new national soccer stadium 
rising—it is scheduled to open later 
this year. The Chinese government 
bankrolled the $83 million stadium 
project after Costa Rica ended its 
diplomatic recognition of Taiwan 
and launched official relations with 
Beijing. Journalists have referred to 
the stadium as a “gift” from China 
to Costa Rica. And, as my cab driver 
told me, the rulers in Beijing sent 


Jaime Daremblum, who served as Costa Rica’s 
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American Studies at the Hudson Institute. 


hundreds of Chinese workers to do 
the construction work. 

The Costa Rican soccer stadium is 
a symbol of Beijing’s growing interest 
in Latin America and its quasi-colo¬ 
nial attitude toward the developing 
world at large. Over the past decade, 
China has flooded Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia with investment. 
While it has not brought the same 
technological benefits as U.S. or 
European investment, it has brought 
an influx of low-wage Chinese work¬ 
ers. The arrival of these workers has 
complicated the economic impact of 
Chinese-funded development proj¬ 
ects; it has also fostered social ten¬ 
sions in the recipient countries. “In 
some countries,” the New York Times 


reported in December, “local resi¬ 
dents accuse the Chinese of stealing 
jobs, staying on illegally, and isolat¬ 
ing themselves by building bubble 
worlds that replicate life in China.” 

At a basic level, China’s overseas 
investment binge has been driven by 
its domestic demand for raw materi¬ 
als. In a March 2008 cover story titled 
“The New Colonialists,” the Econo¬ 
mist observed that China uses more 
than one-fourth of the world’s alu¬ 
minum, a third of the world’s steel, 
and half the cement. Rapid economic 
growth has given China a voracious 
appetite for such commodities. 

While the U.S. Congress is dither¬ 
ing and refusing to support free trade 
deals with Colombia and Panama, 
Beijing is aggressively expanding its 
trade relations across the Western 
Hemisphere. According to the Latin 
Business Chronicle , China’s overall 
trade with Latin America grew by 
40 percent between 2007 and 2008; 
it was more than three times higher 
in 2008 than in 2004. Between 2007 
and 2008, Latin American exports 
to China increased by 41 percent. 
They “grew by more than four times 
compared with exports to the United 
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States last year and more than three 
times compared with exports to the 
European Union.” 

China signed a free trade agree¬ 
ment with Chile in 2005, and last 
year it signed one with Peru. These 
are Beijing’s first trade agreements 
with countries outside its home 
region. The Chinese are currently 
negotiating a trade agreement with 
Costa Rica. Last March, Uruguayan 
president Tabare Vazquez traveled 
to China and solidified an expansion 
of trade and investment cooperation. 
In May, the Brazilian trade minister 
announced that China had become 
Brazil’s biggest trading partner 
(passing the United States), shortly 
before Brazilian president Lula da 
Silva visited Beijing and completed 
several bilateral agreements. Prior to 
leaving for Asia, Lula told reporters 
that his China trip represented “one 
of the most important I am going 
on to defend a new economic order 
and a new commercial policy in the 
world,” according to Agence France- 
Presse. By boosting trade with these 
countries, China has improved its 
access to abundant supplies of cop¬ 
per (from Chile), zinc (from Peru), 
meat (from Uruguay), iron ore (from 
Brazil), and other commodities. 

Beijing has also increased eco¬ 
nomic cooperation with the left¬ 
ist countries that belong to Hugo 
Chavez’s Bolivarian Alternative for 
the Americas, particularly Bolivia 
and Ecuador. Those two countries 
may seem strategically inconsequen¬ 
tial up here, but the Chinese govern¬ 
ment is eager to benefit from Boliv¬ 
ia’s lithium and Ecuador’s oil. Bei¬ 
jing has agreed to develop Bolivia’s 
first communications satellite, which 
will reportedly cost around $300 mil¬ 
lion, and a Chinese firm (Sinohydro 
Corporation) has been contracted to 
build a $2 billion hydroelectric plant 
in Ecuador. 

China has already constructed a 
$400 million communications sat¬ 
ellite for Venezuela. (It launched 
in October 2008, and the Chavez 
regime assumed control of it in 
January 2009.) Beijing and Caracas 
enjoy an increasingly close economic 


relationship, with China a massive 
consumer of Venezuelan oil. Last 
year, the Chinese and Venezuelan 
governments agreed to increase the 
size of their joint investment fund 
from $6 billion to $12 billion. 

At a December 11 briefing, Sec¬ 
retary of State Hillary Clinton was 
asked about growing Chinese and 
Iranian activity in Latin Amer¬ 
ica. “We have no problem with any 
country such as China engaging 
in economic activities—business, 
commerce—with any country any¬ 
where,” she said. “But we do want 
governments to drive hard bargains. 
We don’t want to see corruption that 
benefits the fortunes of a few leaders 


While Obama has promoted 
greater military cooperation 
with Colombia, it seems 
that the labor unions 
have effectively been given 
control of U.S. trade policy, 
which explains why the 
president has been unable 
to make any real progress on 
hemispheric trade. 


and undermines the sustainability of 
the economy and the environment 
and the natural resources of any 
country.” 

Clinton then spoke of Iran in 
much harsher terms, denouncing the 
Iranian regime as the world’s chief 
terror sponsor and warning that 
it would be “a really bad idea” for 
Latin American countries to embrace 
Ahmadinejad & Co. “If people want 
to flirt with Iran, they should take a 
look at what the consequences might 
well be for them,” she added. 

As Clinton indicated, Tehran’s 
agenda in Latin America—particu¬ 
larly the strategic partnership with 
Chavez that has undermined inter¬ 
national sanctions against Iran and 
helped Hezbollah establish a pres¬ 
ence in Venezuela—is far more wor¬ 
risome than Beijing’s. Still, given all 


the uncertainty about China’s global 
and regional intentions and its sup¬ 
port for brutal dictatorial govern¬ 
ments (Iran, North Korea, Sudan, 
Burma), its headlong rush into the 
Western Hemisphere should raise 
at least some concerns, especially as 
Latin American officials are frus¬ 
trated with Washington’s lack of 
engagement in the region. 

When President Bush took office 
in 2001, he talked of forming a Free 
Trade Area of the Americas. Today, 
Congress won’t even ratify bilateral 
free trade agreements with Colombia 
and Panama. The Obama adminis¬ 
tration insists that it wants to final¬ 
ize these deals, but Democratic law¬ 
makers are not cooperating. While 
Obama has promoted greater mili¬ 
tary cooperation with Colombia, 
it seems that the labor unions have 
effectively been given control of U.S. 
trade policy, which explains why the 
president has been unable to make 
any real progress on hemispheric 
trade, and indeed why he has made 
several protectionist mistakes (such 
as canceling a trucking program with 
Mexico). 

Meanwhile, the Chinese keep 
increasing their economic activities 
in the region. Despite its apparent 
“diplomatic truce” with Taiwan, one 
of China’s long-term strategic goals 
in Latin America is to encourage 
countries that still have formal rela¬ 
tions with Taipei (such as El Salva¬ 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara¬ 
gua, Panama, and Paraguay) to end 
those relations and “transfer” official 
recognition to Beijing. China refuses 
to have official relations with coun¬ 
tries that recognize Taiwan. 

The Chinese push into the Ameri¬ 
cas is no cause for panic—after all, 
Latin American trade with China has 
raised living standards and promoted 
GDP growth around the region— 
but it should compel U.S. policy¬ 
makers to reinvigorate Washington’s 
commitment to hemispheric trade 
liberalization. It is quite discourag¬ 
ing to think that China’s Communist 
rulers are more enthusiastic than the 
U.S. Congress about trading with 
Latin America. ♦ 
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When Harry 
Meets Sue 

Sue Lowden—or any Republican—has a good 
chance to beat Harry Reid, by Kenneth Y. Tomlinson 


F or a sense of the depth of 
political trouble Harry Reid 
faces back home—the latest 
poll shows more than half of Neva¬ 
dans have an “unfavorable” view 
of him—you need only read the 
accounts of Democrats on the Las 
Vegas City Council discussing the 
ethics of buying off senators to sup¬ 
port Obamacare. 

“To me, that’s completely ille¬ 
gal,” fumed Councilman Gary Reese. 
“Senators are giving other senators 
large amounts of money for their 
votes.” 

“Can they do that?” he asked 
rhetorically. 

“They’ve done it,” declared popu¬ 
lar mayor Oscar Goodman. 

Of course the Senate majority leader 
doing the vote buying is none other 
than their own Harry Reid. Among the 
schemes these Las Vegas leaders found 
so outrageous: More than $300 million 
in new Medicaid funds for Senator 
Mary Landrieu in what is being called 
the “Louisiana Purchase”; another 
$100 million in extra Medicaid and tax 
breaks for Nebraska (the “Cornhusker 
Kickback”) to get the vote of Senator 
Ben Nelson. 

This is the same Harry Reid who 
once defended his support of home 
state pork barrel spending by saying, 
“Would they rather that money go 
to New Orleans?” The problem for 
Reid is that since he began handing 
out favors to buy support for Obama¬ 
care, Nevadans have noted that their 
money is going more and more to 
New Orleans—and Omaha and Lit¬ 
tle Rock. When Republican sena- 
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tor Paul Laxalt left office in 1987, 
Nevada got back 98 cents for every 
dollar Nevadans paid to the federal 
Treasury. Now the state receives 65 
cents—leading some to question the 
value of having, what Reid’s TV ads 
are calling, “the most powerful sena¬ 
tor in the history of Nevada.” 

Harry Reid has spent virtually 
all of the last 40 years on a govern¬ 
ment payroll. He was elected to the 
state assembly at age 28. Two years 
later in 1970 he was elected lieuten¬ 
ant governor. He later served (in 
terms of politics one might say sur¬ 
vived) five years as chairman of the 
Nevada Gambling Commission in a 
time when the mob was involved in 
that industry. (Washington’s best- 


known Nevada Republican, for¬ 
mer GOP national chairman Frank 
Fahrenkopf, is actively working for 
Reid’s reelection. Fahrenkopf is the 
top lobbyist for gambling interests. 
That’s Nevada politics for you.) 

In Reid’s early years in Congress 
he was known as something of a 
moderate. He was described by the 
1988 Almanac of American Politics as 
“somewhat conservative, especially 
on cultural issues” and voted for the 
first Gulf war. As he rose through the 
ranks of Senate Democrats, modera¬ 
tion disappeared from his playbook. 
He was an architect of the strategy 
blocking Bush judicial nominees. 
In 2007 he became a symbol of the 
destructiveness of antiwar Demo¬ 
crats when he declared the Iraq war 
to be “lost.” Weeks later the Bush 
surge strategy made Reid’s remarks 
obsolete. 

But it has been his role as point 
man for President Obama’s spend¬ 
ing and health care plans that have 
left Reid a marked man in the 2010 
campaign. 

There are no fewer than 11 Repub¬ 
licans running for the GOP nomina¬ 
tion to oppose Reid. Pro-Reid TV ads 
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have been up for months, both from 
his campaign and from union-funded 
special interests. Even so, three of the 
Republicans, who have yet to do any 
television, are substantially ahead 
of Reid in the most recent Mason- 
Dixon poll commissioned by the Las 
Vegas Review-Journal. 

Former assembly member Sharron 
Angle has a five-point lead. She is a 
favorite of hard core conservatives 
though she lost her two most recent 
Republican primaries (for Congress 
in ’06 and state senate in ’08). She 
also has been damaged by 
links to the Church of Sci¬ 
entology. Running eight 
points ahead of Reid is 
Danny Tarkanian, son of 
the legendary (and infa¬ 
mous) UNLV basketball 
coach Jerry “the Shark” 
Tarkanian. Danny is a 
lawyer and businessman, 
but name identification 
accounts for much of his 
standing. As a Las Vegas 
political scientist noted, 

“If his name were Danny 
Smith he would not regis¬ 
ter in the polls.” 

Danny is well liked—he was 
the point guard on his father’s first 
UNLV team to be ranked number one 
in the nation—but the name is also 
a negative. Under constant NCAA 
investigation for alleged rules infrac¬ 
tions, the Shark was finally pushed 
out as the UNLV coach although he 
later would win a $2.5 million settle¬ 
ment in a lawsuit against the NCAA. 

Then there is Sue Lowden, who 
is running ten points ahead of Reid 
and increasingly is becoming the 
face of the opposition to him. An 
accomplished Republican leader in 
the Nevada state senate, Lowden is 
well into her 50s, but anyone who 
sees her is unsurprised to learn she 
was once second runner-up in the 
Miss America pageant. 

Her story is straight out of the 
American dream. Her grandparents 
arrived at Ellis Island from Lithua¬ 
nia early in the last century and made 
their way to Johnstown, Pa., where 
her grandfather got a job in the coal 


mines. He would work his way up to 
shipbuilding in Camden. 

That’s where Suzanne Pluskoski 
grew up, the product of Roman Cath¬ 
olic schooling and a single-mother 
who worked but did not have health 
insurance. Suzanne waitressed in her 
teens before making her way to Dun¬ 
barton College of the Holy Cross in 
Washington, D.C. She later gradu¬ 
ated (magna cum laude) from Amer¬ 
ican University. 

How did she finance her edu¬ 
cation? With scholarships from 


winning beauty pageants. She won 
Miss D.C. in the Miss USA contest. 
Then she won Miss New Jersey, 
which took her all the way to third 
place in the Miss America pageant in 
Atlantic City. 

It was during this period of fame 
that she was selected to join the Bob 
Hope 1971 Christmas Tour of Viet¬ 
nam—which would be a life-chang¬ 
ing experience, and not only because 
she became a Hope favorite. (He 
made her one of the show’s stars and 
strongly suggested she change her 
name—to Sue Plummer.) 

She was fascinated by the work of 
television journalists following the 
tour, and that interest would land her 
an unpaid internship with a small 
TV station in Los Angeles. Her work 
there led to a job as a TV reporter 
and soon thereafter to celebrity as 
Nevada’s first woman news anchor. 

Sue was a television natural—the 
Las Vegas Sun called her “one of the 
most professional news anchors in 


the nation”—and she had numerous 
opportunities to move to network 
jobs back East, but by then she was 
married (to Paul Lowden, a respected 
hotel/casino entrepreneur). She even¬ 
tually left the demanding life of tele¬ 
vision for her four children and hus¬ 
band and the family business. 

In 1991 the Nevada legislature 
passed the largest tax increase in 
the state’s history. The state sena¬ 
tor in Sue Lowden’s district was the 
Democratic majority leader who 
had pushed for tax (and spending) 
increases. The next year 
she challenged him in an 
overwhelmingly Demo¬ 
cratic district and won. 

In the Nevada senate 
she was not afraid to chal¬ 
lenge the status quo. She 
once was one of the few 
votes against a bloated 
pork spending bill. She 
called a committee major¬ 
ity “cowardly” for failing 
to pass a parental notifi¬ 
cation abortion bill. But 
she also was effective. 
She helped pass a workers 
compensation reform bill 
as well as a business flat tax reform 
measure. She became the Republi¬ 
can whip and chairman of the Sen¬ 
ate taxation committee, where she 
blocked efforts for tax increases by 
simply not calling the committee 
into session. 

In this period Paul Lowden suf¬ 
fered heated conflicts with the culi¬ 
nary union at his hotel. She was tar¬ 
geted by unions for defeat in 1996 
and lost. 

Lowden threw herself into a host 
of charitable causes, from the Mus¬ 
cular Dystrophy Association to the 
Juvenile Diabetes Foundation to 
the Salvation Army to organizations 
helping severely challenged children. 
She also experienced the tragic death 
of one of her sons. 

In 2007 she returned to politics 
as the state Republican chairman. 
There she earned the enmity of Ron 
Paul supporters by closing down a 
state convention rather than see Paul 
backers gain nominations to the 2008 
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Mugged by 
Ultrasound 

Why so many abortion workers have turned 
pro-life, by Jon A. Shields & David Daleiden 


GOP national convention. One of the 
reasons Lowden’s backers believe she 
will be tough enough to face the com¬ 
ing Harry Reid onslaught is she has 
proven politically fearless. 

Even as Lowden has become the 
media favorite—she has appeared on 
Sean Hannity’s radio and television 
shows—to win the GOP nomination 
in the June primary, yet another can¬ 
didate has emerged with potential. 
He is John Chachas, a wealthy New 
York investment banker and former 
Paul Laxalt intern who has thrown 
himself and a million dollars of his 
own money into the race. 

Chachas grew up in rural Nevada 
but has lived in the East since and 
has yet to move his wife and chil¬ 
dren back to the Silver State. He has 
another problem that in other places 
would be a campaign stopper. In 2007 
he maxed out to candidate Barack 
Obama, which he tries to explain 
away by saying he did so to get his 
Obama friends to give to his candi¬ 
date, Mitt Romney. 

Of course, early in Harry Reid’s 
career Sue and Paul Lowden contrib¬ 
uted to his campaigns, but they argue 
that was a different time—and a dif¬ 
ferent Harry Reid. 

As if Reid didn’t have enough 
problems, his eldest son Rory is the 
favorite to win the Democratic nomi¬ 
nation for governor. This means there 
will be two Reids on the Nevada bal¬ 
lot this fall. This appearance of a 
budding dynasty is not good news 
for either one. As one Republican 
quipped to the Washington Post , “Two 
Reids don’t make a right.” 

It’s an open question whether both 
Reids will still be on the ballot come 
November. The revelation last week 
that Harry Reid had sat down with 
a couple of reporters (authors of the 
new book Game Change) to discuss 
the political advantages that accrued 
to Barack Obama from being a “light¬ 
skinned” African American “with no 
Negro dialect” increased talk among 
Democrats that he should step aside 
for a fresh face with a better chance 
to hold the seat. But with $12 million 
in the bank, Reid insists he’s in it to 
the end. A bitter end, probably. ♦ 


A bortion rights activists have 
long preferred to hold them¬ 
selves at some remove from 
the practice they promote; rather than 
naming it, they speak of “choice” and 
“reproductive freedom.” But those 
who perform abortions have no such 
luxury. Instead, advances in ultrasound 
imaging and abortion procedures have 
forced providers ever closer to the nub 
of their work. Especially in abortions 
performed far enough along in gesta¬ 
tion that the fetus is recognizably a tiny 
baby, this intimacy exacts an emotional 
toll, stirring sentiments for which doc¬ 
tors, nurses, and aides are sometimes 
unprepared. Most apparently have 
managed to reconcile their belief in the 
right to abortion with their revulsion 
at dying and dead fetuses, but a note¬ 
worthy number have found the con¬ 
flict unbearable and have defected to 
the pro-life cause. 

In the aftermath of Roe v. Wade, sec¬ 
ond-trimester abortions were usually 
performed by saline injection. The doc¬ 
tor simply replaced the amniotic fluid 
in the patient’s uterus with a saline 
solution and induced labor, leaving 
it to nurses to dispose of the expelled 
fetus. That changed in the late 1970s, 
when “dilation and evacuation” (D&E) 
emerged as a safer method. Today D&E 
is the most common second-trimester 
procedure. It has been performed mil¬ 
lions of times in the United States. 

But although D&E is better for 
the patient, it brings emotional 
distress for the abortionist, who, after 
inserting laminaria that cause the 
cervix to dilate, must dismember and 
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remove the fetus with forceps. One 
early study, by abortionists Warren 
Hern and Billie Corrigan, found that 
although all of their staff members 
“approved of second trimester 
abortion in principle,” there “were few 
positive comments about D&E itself.” 
Reactions included “shock, dismay, 
amazement, disgust, fear, and sadness.” 
A more ambitious study published 
the following year, in the September 
1979 issue of the American Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology , confirmed 
Hern and Corrigan’s findings. It found 
“strong emotional reactions during 
or following the procedures and 
occasional disquieting dreams.” 

Another study, published in the 
October 1989 issue of Social Science and 
Medicine noted that abortion provid¬ 
ers were pained by encounters with the 
fetus regardless of how committed they 
were to abortion rights. It seems that 
no amount of ideological conviction 
can inoculate providers against nega¬ 
tive emotional reactions to abortion. 

Such studies are few. In general, 
abortion providers have censored 
their own emotional trauma out of 
concern to protect abortion rights. In 
2008, however, abortionist Lisa Harris 
endeavored to begin “breaking the 
silence” in the pages of the journal 
Reproductive Health Matters. When 
she herself was 18 weeks pregnant, 
Dr. Harris performed a D&E abortion 
on an 18-week-old fetus. Harris felt 
her own child kick precisely at the 
moment that she ripped a fetal leg off 
with her forceps: 

Instantly, tears were streaming from 
my eyes—without me—meaning my 
conscious brain—even being aware 
of what was going on. I felt as if my 
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response had come entirely from my 
body, bypassing my usual cognitive 
processing completely. A message 
seemed to travel from my hand and 
my uterus to my tear ducts. It was an 
overwhelming feeling—a brutally vis¬ 
ceral response—heartfelt and unmed¬ 
iated by my training or my feminist 
pro-choice politics. It was one of the 
more raw moments in my life. 

Harris concluded her piece by 
lamenting that the pro-choice move¬ 
ment has left providers to suffer in 
silence because it has “not owned up 
to the reality of the fetus, or the reality 
of fetal parts.” Indeed, it often insists 
that images used by the pro-life move¬ 
ment are faked. 

(Pro-choice advocates also falsely 
insist that second-trimester abor¬ 
tions are confined almost exclusively 
to tragic “hard” cases such as fetal 
malformation. Yet a review of the lit¬ 
erature in the April 2009 issue of the 
American Journal of Obstetrics and Gyne¬ 
cology found that most abortions per¬ 
formed after the first trimester are 
sought for the same reasons as first-tri¬ 
mester abortions, they’re just delayed. 
This reality only intensifies the guilt 
pangs of abortion providers.) 

Hern and Harris chose to stay in 
the abortion business; one of the first 
doctors to change his allegiance was 
Paul Jarrett, who quit after only 23 
abortions. His turning point came in 
1974, when he performed an abortion 
on a fetus at 14 weeks’ gestation: “As I 
brought out the rib cage, I looked and 
saw a tiny, beating heart,” he would 
recall. “And when I found the head of 
the baby, I looked squarely in the face 
of another human being—a human 
being that I just killed.” 

In 1990 Judith Fetrow, an aide at a 
Planned Parenthood clinic, found that 
disposing of fetal bodies as medical 
waste was more than she could bear. 
Soon after she left her position, Fetrow 
described her experiences: “No one at 
Planned Parenthood wanted this job. 
... I had to look at the tiny hands and 
feet. There were times when I wanted 
to cry.” Finally persuaded to quit by 
a pro-life protester outside her clinic, 
Fetrow is now involved in the Ameri¬ 
can Life League. 


Kathy Sparks is another convert 
formerly responsible for disposing 
of fetal remains, this time at an Illi¬ 
nois abortion clinic. Her account of 
the experience that led her to exit the 
abortion industry (taken from the Pro- 
Life Action League website in 2004) 
reads in part: 

The baby’s bones were far too devel¬ 
oped to rip them up with [the doc¬ 
tor’s] curette, so he had to pull the 
baby out with forceps. He brought 
out three or four major pieces. ... I 
took the baby to the clean up room, 

I set him down and I began weeping 
uncontrollably. ... I cried and cried. 
This little face was perfectly formed. 

A recovery nurse rebuked Sparks for 
her unprofessional behavior. She quit 
the next day. Sparks is now the director 
of a crisis pregnancy center with more 
than 20 pro-life volunteers. 

Handling fetal remains can be espe¬ 
cially difficult in late-term clinics. 
Until George Tiller was assassinated 
by a pro-life radical last summer, his 
clinic in Wichita specialized in third- 
trimester abortions. To handle the large 
volume of biological waste Tiller had a 
crematorium on the premises. One day 
when hauling a heavy container of fetal 
waste, Tiller asked his secretary, Luhra 
Tivis, to assist him. She found the expe¬ 
rience devastating. The “most horrible 
thing,” Tivis later recounted, was that 
she “could smell those babies burning.” 
Tivis, a former NOW activist, soon left 
her secretarial position at the clinic to 
volunteer for Operation Rescue, a radi¬ 
cal pro-life organization. 

Other converts were driven into 
the pro-life movement by advances 
in ultrasound technology. The most 
recent example is Abby Johnson, the 
former director of Dallas-area Planned 
Parenthood. After watching, via ultra¬ 
sound, an embryo “crumple” as it was 
suctioned out of its mother’s womb, 
Johnson reported a “conversion in 
my heart.” Likewise, Joan Appleton 
was the head nurse at a large abortion 
facility in Falls Church, Virginia, and 
a NOW activist. Appleton performed 
thousands of abortions with aplomb 
until a single ultrasound-assisted abor¬ 
tion rattled her. As Appleton remem¬ 
bers, “I was watching the screen. I saw 


the baby pull away. I saw the baby open 
his mouth. ... After the procedure I 
was shaking, literally.” 

The most famous abortion provider 
to be converted by ultrasound technol¬ 
ogy, decades ago, is Bernard Nathan- 
son, cofounder of the National Associa¬ 
tion for the Repeal of Abortion Laws, 
the original NARAL. In the early 
1970s, Nathanson was the largest abor¬ 
tion provider in the Western world. By 
his own reckoning he performed more 
than 60,000 abortions, including one on 
his own child. Nathanson’s exit from 
the industry was slow and tortured. In 
Aborting America (1979), he expressed 
anxiety over the possibility that he was 
complicit in a great evil. He was espe¬ 
cially troubled by ultrasound images. 
When he finally left his profession 
for pro-life activism, he produced The 
Silent Scream (1984), a documentary of 
an ultrasound abortion that showed 
the fetus scrambling vainly to escape 
dismemberment. 

This handful of stories is repre¬ 
sentative of many more. In fact, with 
the exception of communism, we can 
think of few other movements from 
which so many activists have defected 
to the opposition. Nonetheless, the vast 
majority of clinic workers remain com¬ 
mitted to the pro-choice cause. Per¬ 
haps some of those who stay behind are 
haunted by their work. Most, however, 
find a way to cope with the dissonance. 

Pro-choice advocates like to point 
out that abortion has existed in all 
times and places. Yet that observation 
tends to obscure the radicalism of the 
present abortion regime in the United 
States. Until very recently, no one in 
the history of the world has had the 
routine job of killing well-developed 
fetuses quite so up close and personal. 
It is an experiment that was bound to 
stir pro-life sentiments even in the 
hearts of those staunchly devoted to 
abortion rights. Ultrasound and D&E 
bring workers closer to the beings 
they destroy. Hern and Corrigan con¬ 
cluded their study by noting that D&E 
leaves “no possibility of denying an act 
of destruction.” As they wrote, “It is 
before one’s eyes. The sensations of dis¬ 
memberment run through the forceps 
like an electric current.” ♦ 
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Defusing 
the Debt Bomb 


Before it’s too late. 
by Matthew Continetti 

£ np his cannot work,” says 
I New Hampshire Repub- 
A. lican Judd Gregg, “unless 
it’s seen as totally bipartisan and 
fair.” 

Gregg is the ranking member of 
the Senate Budget Committee. He 
is talking about his proposal, coau¬ 
thored with committee chairman 
Kent Conrad of North Dakota, to 
establish a bipartisan task force to fix 
America’s finances. The “Bipartisan 
Task Force for Responsible Fiscal 
Action Act of 2009,” the result of two 
years of negotiations, made its debut 
last month. It has 35 cosponsors. If 
it becomes law, Congress will have 
to vote on the 18-member commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations to increase 
revenue and restrain spending—no 
ifs, ands, or huts. Similar legislation 
is pending in the House. 

“Pending” is what it is likely to 
stay. Though the public is increas¬ 
ingly concerned about the rising 
debt, the political class seems equally 
convinced that a commission is not 
the way to address the problem. It’s 
a rare initiative that earns derision 
from both liberal bloggers and the 
Wall Street Journal editorial page, but 
that is precisely what Conrad-Gregg 
has done. The left says the senators 
have rigged the legislation to make it 
impossible for the commission’s rec¬ 
ommendations to pass; the right says 
it’s window-dressing that will result 
in minor spending cuts and major 
tax increases. 

All of this is meaningless, however, 
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unless the commission gains the 
support of 60 senators. And that may 
take a while. Democrats are hesitant 
to endorse a commission that would 
restrain or means-test entitlement 
spending. Of the 35 cosponsors, 20 
are Republicans. Gregg says the only 
way to get more Democratic support 
would be for the president to endorse 
the proposal. But, at this writing, the 
White House is more interested in a 
bank tax and other revenue measures 
than a binding commission. “Person¬ 
ally, I haven’t heard anything from 
the White House,” Gregg says. 

Whatever the White House does, 
the national debt figures to be a 
major issue in the 2010 midterm elec¬ 
tions. Thanks to the financial crisis, 
recession, and profligate spending by 
both Republicans and Democrats, 
the deficit and debt are at postwar 
highs. U.S. public debt is 53 percent 
of GDP and rising. 

A new study from the Peter G. 
Peterson Foundation projects it will 
reach “85 percent of GDP by 2018; 
100 percent by 2022; and 200 percent 
in 2038.” As historian John Steele 
Gordon noted in Hamilton's Blessing , 
we are a long way from 1916, when 
John D. Rockefeller could have paid 
off the entire national debt out of his 
own pocket. 


W hat debt can do to a society is 
well known. Besides the restric¬ 
tions it places on future generations, 
excessive government borrowing 
crowds out private investment and 
can lead to higher interest rates. More 
and more of the budget goes to servic¬ 
ing the debt—money that buys noth¬ 
ing but satisfied creditors. 


There is new evidence that mas¬ 
sive debt hampers economic vitality. 
In a January 2010 paper, “Growth in 
a Time of Debt,” economists Carmen 
M. Reinhart and Kenneth S. Rogoff 
find that, above a debt-to-GDP 
ratio of 90 percent, “median growth 
rates fall by one percent, and aver¬ 
age growth falls considerably more.” 
Consider Japan, where public debt 
hovers around 200 percent of GDP 
and the economy has been stagnant 
for a decade and counting. 

Anyone who has read a paper 
over the last year is aware that the 
tools governments use to fight debt 
are just as unpleasant. Since spend¬ 
ing cuts are politically unpalatable, 
officials hike taxes and thus reduce 
incentives for entrepreneurial risk¬ 
taking, investment, and research. 
Another tactic is inflation, a silent 
tax on the middle class that punishes 
saving. Default and currency devalu¬ 
ation? They are signs of second- (or 
third- or fourth-) rate powers. 

Take Greece, for example. The 
new center-left government has come 
to power at a time of economic crisis 
and political upheaval. The deficit 
has spiked to almost 13 percent of 
GDP Public debt is 113 percent of 
GDP and rising. Standard & Poor’s 
has downgraded the nation’s credit 
rating. Foreign powers are urging 
the government to cut expenses as a 
potential default looms. 

It will take more than a blue-rib¬ 
bon commission to avoid a Grecian 
fate. The only pain-free way to lower 
the debt burden is economic growth; 
that is how America recovered from 
World War II, when our debt-to- 
GDP ratio was a record 122 percent. 
But no one knows when the next 
boom will start. And the Democratic 
playbook of tax, spend, and regulate 
may delay it. 

Another precedent suggests a hap¬ 
pier ending, however. The divided 
government of the mid-to-late 1990s 
cut spending, limited tinkering with 
the economy, and presided over a 
tech boom that poured money into 
government coffers. The lesson is 
plain. Want to defuse the debt bomb? 
Elect a Republican Congress. ♦ 
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The Roots 
of Obama Worship 

Auguste Comte's Religion of Humanity finds a 21st-century savior 


By James W Ceaser 

B arack Obama has now been center stage for 
two years—one as a presidential candidate 
(and president elect) and one as president. 
Americans have begun to take their mea¬ 
sure of the man, judging him to have been 
a remarkable success in his first role and struggling in 
his second. Obama recently awarded himself the grade of 
“a good, solid B plus” for his performance in office, but 
the public is not as lenient. The gap in the assessment 
between Obama the candidate and Obama the president 
is enormous. Having entered office with a public approval 
of 70 percent, he has fallen today below 50 percent, the 
steepest such decline at this point of any first-term pres¬ 
ident in the postwar period. Obama also has the lowest 
approval rating at the end of a president’s first year. 

A drop in some degree in public approval is not 
unusual and might even be regarded as natural. Cam¬ 
paigns feed on dreams, governing confronts realities. But 
Obama’s decline appears to hold greater significance than 
for past presidents, as it reflects a qualitative change in 
perception of his image. This shift became clear during 
his acceptance last month of the Nobel Peace Prize, an 
award that was proposed just as he took office and that 
reflected the heady expectations of the campaign. In 
Oslo, Obama was a much-diminished figure, compelled 
by the public’s judgment of his record to concede that 
“my accomplishments are slight.” The actor Will Smith, 
invited to perform at a gala honoring the president, was 
one of many forced to respond to the awkward question of 
whether Obama merited his award. His answer, obviously 
in the affirmative, harked back to the spirit of the cam¬ 
paign: “Barack Obama as an idea marks an evolutionary 
flash point for humanity.” 

Smith’s comment holds the key to explaining the gap 
between the two Obamas. The 2008 campaign was an 
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event that unfolded on an entirely different plane from 
ordinary politics. It signaled the emergence on a world¬ 
wide scale of the “Religion of Humanity,” for which 
Obama became the symbol. What Americans have discov¬ 
ered is that being the representative of this transpolitical 
movement does not fit easily, if it fits at all, with serving 
as president of the United States. 

There is, to be sure, a conventional explanation for 
the Obama gap that focuses entirely on American poli¬ 
tics. The storyline is by now familiar. In an epic journey, 
Obama came from nowhere, and against all odds, to cap¬ 
ture the presidency. His campaign, which was so bril¬ 
liant in building enthusiasm and attracting support, did 
little to provide Americans with a clear idea of where he 
planned to take the country. The result has been a discon¬ 
nect between Obama as candidate and as president. 

This explanation clearly has merit. The Obama cam¬ 
paign was not programmatic—it had no slogan like 
Clinton’s “New Democrat” in 1992 or George W. Bush’s 
“Compassionate Conservatism” in 2000—but thematic. 
Obama’s appeal was organized around two general notions: 
promoting “change” and fostering a new tone of politics 
(reform, transparency, and especially postpartisanship). 
“Change” accommodated many different expectations. For 
this reason, as late as the time that Obama took office, it 
was unclear whether it meant pragmatic and incremental 
adjustment or fundamental transformation. The prom¬ 
ise of a new style of politics, a ploy that dates all the way 
back to the “outsider” campaigns of Ross Perot, was one 
that Obama quickly tossed aside. Indeed, on the core issue 
that once defined reform politics—campaign finance regu¬ 
lation—he did not even bother to wait for the election, but 
exempted himself before the final campaign began. 

Yet even if all this is true, it cannot fully account for 
the decline in Obama’s approval ratings. For one thing, 
it has never been considered a requirement of American 
politics to wage programmatic campaigns. Candidates 
like Franklin Roosevelt in 1932 have not only run and 
won with thematic campaigns, but also gone on to succeed 
quite well as presidents. For another, when all is said and 
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done Americans have shown that they can be surprisingly 
forgiving about “process” and “tonal” transgressions. The 
discovery that Barack Obama is a partisan who cuts deals 
behind the scenes with big interests may be dismaying, 
but it is no more shocking than learning that there was 
gambling going on in Rick’s Cafe Americain. 

There is therefore a need for an explanation that goes 
beyond the conventional one. When the history of this 
period is written, the 2008 campaign will almost certainly 
be seen as a watershed event in cultural history, above 
and beyond any connection it had to American politics, 
when a worldwide movement congealed to display its 
enthusiasm for Barack Obama. This perspective will also 
require a reassessment of the place 
of Obama. To be sure, the campaign 
will continue in one respect to be 
regarded as being all about Obama. 

This has been Obama’s perception, 
and understandably so. Only the 
most rare of persons, after being 
the object for over a year of such 
unrelenting adulation, could have 
resisted the temptation to think 
that the world revolved around 
him. Barack Obama is clearly not 
that person. His speeches and 
remarks are filled with references 
to himself in a ratio that surpasses 
anything yet seen in the history of 
the American presidency. But in 
another respect, the 2008 campaign was about something 
much larger than Barack Obama. The character of the 
event will not be grasped until the focus begins to shift 
from Barack Obama to the yearning for Barack Obama. 
It is in the thoughts and actions of those who adored him 
that the most interesting and important dimension of the 
campaign took place. 

T he rise of the Religion of Humanity is what best 
describes this event. This strange term designates 
an actual sect, now defunct, that enjoyed a con¬ 
siderable following and prestige in intellectual circles in 
the 19th century. John Stuart Mill was a prominent con¬ 
vert, pronouncing the “culte de Vhumanite [to be] capable 
of fully supplying the place for a religion, or rather (to 
say the truth) of being a religion.” In America, where 
the religion wore the respectable label of the “Church of 
Humanity,” the acolytes included the well-known jour¬ 
nalist David Croly and his son Herbert, the founder and 
longtime editor of the New Republic. If it were not for 
the Religion of Humanity, Americans today might not 
have the pleasure of reading Jonathan Chait on “The 


Rise of Republican Nihilism” or E.J. Dionne “In Praise 
of Harry Reid.” 

Mill and Croly were both intellectual disciples of 
the French social philosopher Auguste Comte (1798- 
1857). Though rarely studied in America today, Comte 
bequeathed an enormous legacy. He was the first to sim¬ 
plify and popularize the idea of a progressive movement 
of history, which he described as proceeding through 
three great epochs: the age of theological thinking, the 
age of metaphysical thinking, and the age of scientific or 
‘Positivistic” thinking. (“Positivism,” referring to the sci¬ 
entific mindset and approach, was one of Comte’s many 
linguistic inventions.) The inevitable march of human¬ 
ity (still with a small h) through 
these stages, albeit at different 
rates in different places, was the 
great story of history. Variations 
among nations and groups might 
continue, but they paled in sig¬ 
nificance next to the common 
destiny of humanity. Those who 
continued to view the world in 
terms of nations and their con¬ 
flicts—Comte called them “ret¬ 
rogrades”—were caught in old 
thinking, unable to grasp the new 
global order being formed by the 
forces generated by Positivism. 

Comte argued that it was 
time to expand man’s scientific 
knowledge of the physical world to the social realm. A 
new science of society, “sociology” (Comte’s term), was 
the latest and highest of all the sciences. Possession of 
knowledge of the laws of social movement was what ide¬ 
ally bestowed the title to rule. Comte and his circle were 
never much impressed by democracy and favored instead 
one system or another of governance by experts. (Saint- 
Simon, for whom Comte worked for many years, once 
proposed running society with “Councils of Newton.”) 

But there was an important twist to Comte’s praise 
of science. In contrast to many who thought that the 
scientific method and scientific values were sufficient 
to bind society together, Comte insisted that people 
had to believe. As faith in the transcendent was no lon¬ 
ger possible in the Positivist age, he called for “replacing 
God with Humanity.” The aim of this religion without 
God was to build a global community that assured the 
betterment of man’s lot. Postulating this objective as an 
ideal is what Comte meant by Humanity (now with a 
capital H). 

Given the suspicion that many today hold toward 
religion of any kind, Comte’s insistence on the need for 
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a religion might seem to run counter to modern sensibil¬ 
ities. But set the word religion aside, and it is just on this 
point that Comte’s thought proves most prescient. The 
combination of confidence in science and a religious-like 
enthusiasm was the hallmark of the Obama campaign, 
just as it is the most salient characteristic of the contem¬ 
porary progressive impulse. Confidence in experts and 
the pledge to “restore science to its rightful place” went 
hand in hand with chants of “Yes we can” and with cel¬ 
ebrations of the gift of charismatic leadership. 

What was more farfetched was Comte’s plan to estab¬ 
lish an organized sect with churches, clergy, and calendar 
of Positivist saints. His movement in fact never reached 
much beyond the intellectual elites. But even here 
Comte’s thought may be less naive than it first appears, 
as he envisaged an initial period of syncretism in which 
existing Christian sects would 
adopt the fundamental premises of 
the new religion without officially 
becoming part of it. What better 
describes the theology of many 
contemporary liberal churches 
whose full energy in 2008 went 
into proselytizing for Obama? 

There is one point, however, 
on which Comte’s idea of the Reli¬ 
gion of Humanity, was inadequate. 

Social improvement, however 
admirable, was too elevated a goal 
to mobilize people and sustain 
their devotion. The contemporary 
movement has gone beyond the 
original to discover a new and firmer basis for promot¬ 
ing solidarity in the great cause of confronting climate 
change. Here is a project that can unite people in wag¬ 
ing the moral equivalent of war against a common threat. 
The liturgy has been vastly strengthened by allowing the 
ecological soldiers to glimpse the moment of their glori¬ 
ous triumph, when, in candidate Obama’s words, “the 
rise of the oceans began to slow and the planet began to 
heal.” This moment marked the dividing time between 
the pre- and post-Obama eras. The cause is also perfect 
in its “positivity,” since the threat can only be prop¬ 
erly gauged by the disinterested research of the “best 
science,” the practitioners of which must be granted a 
central role in planning strategy. Although the recent 
Copenhagen conference on climate change ended in 
disappointment (even with Obama’s last minute inter¬ 
vention), the cause has lost none of its appeal. It is the 
subtext of James Cameron’s blockbuster Avatar , which 
represents the next “flashpoint” in the evolutionary 
development of Humanity. 


T he confluence of the Religion of Humanity with the 
Obama campaign has every appearance of being a 
providential event. It was prepared by the advent 
in the 1990s of an ongoing world public opinion, some¬ 
thing that had never previously existed. The focus was on 
views and attitudes about America, a symbol that was con¬ 
structed under the guidance of the intellectual vanguard. 
This symbol, known as anti-Americanism, was given a 
human face in the first decade of this century when it was 
joined to the personage of George W. Bush. It was invested 
with every element deemed to be retrograde: the primacy 
of the nation, a claim of exceptionalism, and a set of prin¬ 
ciples—“nature and nature’s god”—grounded in theology 
and metaphysics. The world was depicted as comprising 
two fundamental “substances,” Bush and non-Bush, that 
were locked in a cosmic conflict. 

Barack Obama’s coming served 
as the galvanizing force to carry 
the day for the cause of progress. 
Although Obama never conceived 
himself as playing a universal role 
when he launched his presidential 
bid, he awakened at some point in 
the campaign to the realization that 
he was no longer running merely 
for president of the United States. 
He was being selected for the much 
grander “office” of leader of a new 
world community. His creden¬ 
tials for this position were impec¬ 
cable. Humanity as a concept for¬ 
mally includes everyone, but it is 
especially favorable to those who have previously been 
excluded from full recognition. (The old aristocrats, in 
Comte’s description, were hardly part of Humanity.) 

Having decided as a young man to identify himself 
as African-American, Obama was in the category of the 
dispossessed, a member of a race against which some of 
the greatest crimes in history were perpetrated. This fact 
immediately commended him to Western intellectuals 
at the same time that it enabled him to be the plausible 
representative of the teeming masses of the Third World. 
No one from a privileged race could ever have fulfilled 
this role. Just as important was the fact that Obama is not 
purely African-American, but a product of amalgamation, 
what the French approvingly call metissage and Harry Reid 
describes less felicitously as being “light skinned.” Obama 
is postracial or, as he himself put it, a “mutt.” This look, 
favored among international fashion models, represents 
physically the common denominator of humanity. Reli¬ 
giously, too, Obama, though a Christian, has ties through 
his father to Islam, a fact he proclaims on some of his 
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overseas trips. He was the embodiment of all men. Finally, 
while holding these biological qualities of both the dispos¬ 
sessed and of humanity, Obama is a member of the clerisy 
of the Religion of Humanity, having been credentialed at 
Columbia, Harvard, and Chicago and stamped as one hold¬ 
ing progressive views. 

I n what measure has Barack Obama as president 
embraced this other role of leader of Humanity? 
Americans are now wondering. These concerns first 
came to light in unsympathetic reactions to Obama’s for¬ 
eign policy speeches, especially those delivered on for¬ 
eign soil, that made a point of apologizing for American 
missteps and wrongs. Realists and pragmatists dismissed 
these criticisms, arguing that the new approach served 
America’s interests by lowering the strident tone of the 
Bush years, thereby opening doors to engagement with 
other leaders and defusing anti-Americanism. In addi¬ 
tion, it was said that Obama could leverage his position 
as a leader of humanity to help solve general problems 
like nuclear proliferation and the Israeli-Palestinian con¬ 
flict. Obama’s two offices complemented one another, 
promoting the goals of Humanity while serving Ameri¬ 
ca’s interest. By standing above or outside America, he 
could best help America. 

Whatever the plausibility of these arguments, their 
merit over the past year has been tested and found wanting. 
Obama’s authority as leader of Humanity has not borne 
the fruit that many had hoped for, and in any case—as his 
two trips to Copenhagen have made clear—his standing 
in the world is now in a free fall. Americans who thought 
that it is one thing to offer an initial hand to the likes of a 
Chavez or an Ahmadinejad think it something quite dif¬ 
ferent to continue to offer it after the hand has been fla¬ 
grantly rejected. To persist is to invite dishonor, both for 
the office of the president and for the nation. Realism dic¬ 
tates an adjustment. The fact that such a change has been 
so slow in coming suggests that it is not realism that is 
Obama’s guiding light, but a commitment to the dogmas 
of the Religion of Humanity. 

Another instance of the conflict Americans now per¬ 
ceive between the two roles comes in the form of Obama’s 
repeated efforts to blame George W. Bush (or “the last eight 
years”) for every difficulty or problem that the nation con¬ 
fronts. On first encounter, there would seem to be nothing 
more in this tactic than an ordinary political calculation 
designed to win support and deflect criticism. But this 
technique, which is standard fare for a presidential cam¬ 
paign, at a certain point is bound to appear unpresiden- 
tial, not only when indulged in before foreign audiences 
where it seeks to purchase a personal reputation for impar¬ 
tiality at the expense of national unity, but also in domes¬ 


tic affairs. It displays weakness by evidencing a desire to 
evade responsibility, especially for a president who based 
his Inaugural Address on calling for “a new era of respon¬ 
sibility.” Opinions may differ on whether the “blame Bush 
first” policy is obsessive or demagogic, but it is by now 
clear that it is counterproductive. Persistence bespeaks 
something more than political miscalculation. For the 
Religion of Humanity, the attack on Bush, both the man 
and the “substance,” is a matter of dogma. If Obama were 
to desist, he would relinquish his higher office. 

The same pressure to hew to the dictates of the new 
religion is evident in the efforts of Obama’s intellectual 
supporters to save postpartisanship from the simple hoax 
that most now believe it to have been. Postpartisanship, 
we are told, never meant anything as mundane as dealing 
with the other party. It referred instead to working with 
those who embrace the consensus of the new era. It there¬ 
fore explicitly excludes the bulk of the Republican party, 
which comprises those who cling stubbornly to their the¬ 
ology and metaphysics. Only those elements that have 
adapted or evolved qualify as potential postpartisan part¬ 
ners. The standard for inclusion is not an expression of 
popular will, but criteria supplied by the idea of progress. 
What has made many Americans increasingly suspicious 
of the office of leader of Humanity is their growing per¬ 
ception that it rests ultimately on contempt for the people. 

The conflicting demands of the Religion of Human¬ 
ity and the presidency of the United States have become 
most apparent in the administration’s approach to deal¬ 
ing with the threat of Islamic terrorism. The Religion of 
Humanity, by its own reckoning, admits to facing chal¬ 
lenges from two quarters: from those who have not yet 
fully entered the age of Positivism, which includes the 
terrorists, and from those who are part of the advanced 
world but who refuse to embrace it, which includes the 
likes of George W. Bush. In the present situation, these 
two groups are understood to have a symbiotic relation¬ 
ship. The existence of the terrorists is regrettable, not 
only because of the physical threat that they pose, but also 
because, by doing so, they risk strengthening the hand of 
those in the West who reject the Religion of Humanity. 
Supporters of the Religion of Humanity therefore believe 
they have good reason to deny or minimize the danger of 
terrorism in order to save the world from the even greater 
danger of the triumph of the retrograde forces. This is the 
dogmatic basis of political correctness, and Obama and 
his team have gone to considerable lengths by their poli¬ 
cies and by their use of language to hide reality. But real¬ 
ity has a way of asserting itself, and it is becoming clearer 
by the day that being the leader of Humanity is incom¬ 
patible with being the president of the United States. No 
man can serve two masters. ♦ 
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All Process, No Peace 

The Obama administration needs to press the reset button 
on its Middle East diplomacy 


By Elliott Abrams 

P eace in the Middle East has been on the Obama 
administration’s mind from the beginning. Two 
days after his inauguration the president trav¬ 
eled to the State Department to announce the 
appointment of George Mitchell as his Middle 
East peace negotiator. Secretary of State Hillary Clinton 
described the administration’s approach as “an intensive 
effort from day one.” Here was the plan: Israel would freeze 
construction in all the settlements and in Jerusalem; Arab 
states would reach out to Israel in tangible ways visible to 
their own publics and to Israelis; and the Palestinians would 
do better at building political institutions, ending incitement 
against Israel and fighting terror. With these achievements 
in hand the administration would lead the parties into peace 
negotiations to be concluded within the president’s first 
term. Nobel Prizes would be the frosting on the cake. 

That’s not how it turned out, except for the Nobel 
Prize. As the Obama administration begins its second year 
in office, its Middle East peace efforts are widely regarded 
as a shambles. Its initial goals have all been missed. Israe¬ 
lis, Palestinians, and Arab governments have lost con¬ 
fidence in American leadership. The challenge for Year 
Two will be how to get out of this mess and on to a more 
positive track—but that will require some candor inside 
the administration in assessing what went wrong. 

From the start the White House—led by the president 
himself and his chief of staff Rahm Emanuel—has pushed 
hardest for Israeli concessions, a reversal of the standard 
pattern where the legendary Arabists in the State Depart¬ 
ment’s Near Eastern Affairs bureau criticize Israel while top 
officials defend her. This time, those at the top—including 
Mitchell and Clinton—publicly and repeatedly demanded a 
total Israeli construction freeze. And this time, the experts 
in the Near Eastern Affairs bureau and in U.S. embassies 
throughout the Middle East were the voices of caution 
and realism, for whatever their biases they knew Obama’s 
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approach wouldn’t work. The Arabs would not step forward. 
Israel’s coalition politics would not permit adoption of a 
total freeze. What’s more, once we demanded it as a precon¬ 
dition for new negotiations, Palestinians could demand no 
less. And unlike us, they would not be able to walk away 
from that demand when Israel predictably said no. 

The great plan has collapsed, but the mystery of who 
exactly will be in charge of the policy in Year Two—and 
whether they understand what happened—is now the cen¬ 
ter of conversations all over the region. Visitors are asked 
“What’s U.S. policy? Where is it headed? Is there a strategy?” 
In Israel, there is deep suspicion of the Obama administra¬ 
tion, both at official levels and among the population at large. 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu’s decision to impose 
a partial settlement freeze should not have been a surprise 
despite the months of friction with Washington; for any 
Israeli government, relations with the United States are a 
central strategic matter, while a (partial) moratorium in West 
Bank construction is not. It is fair to say that Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad is as much responsible for this freeze as Barack 
Obama, for in the coming year Israel may have to deal with 
the Iranian nuclear program—and therefore needs to avoid 
tension with Washington whenever possible. One official of 
a previous Israeli government put it this way to me: “Bibi 
agreed to this freeze to enable Israel to concentrate on Iran 
without the daily background noise about the settlements.” 

Israel will always go far to keep relations with Wash¬ 
ington on an even keel but that feeling is especially strong 
these days. The anti-Israel bias in the U.N.’s Goldstone 
Report—condemning Israel’s conduct during the Gaza 
war a year ago—astonished Israelis, but what hurt them 
more was the acceptance by the “international commu¬ 
nity” of Goldstone’s assault. His report, and the many 
recent efforts in Europe to have visiting Israeli officials 
arrested for “war crimes,” reminded Israelis how isolated 
they are in the world and how important American sup¬ 
port remains. So the ten-month construction moratorium 
—to reduce tension with Obama, and to shift the blame 
for refusing new peace negotiations to the Palestinians— 
was approved 11-1 by Israel’s security cabinet. 

But in Ramallah, Palestinian president Mahmoud 
Abbas—who heads the PLO and the Fatah party—now 
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An Israeli soldier guards the West Bank settlement ofElon Moreh near Nablus. 


faces what one Palestinian observer described to me as “a 
double whammy.” First, the United States greeted Netan¬ 
yahu’s compromise as a positive step and George Mitch¬ 
ell said it is “more than any Israeli government has done 
before and can help movement toward agreement between 
the parties,” but the Palestinians instantly and vehemently 
rejected it. So while American officials saw the Israeli 
move as the basis for commencing peace negotiations, the 
Palestinians did not—putting them at odds with Wash¬ 
ington. “This conditional freeze does not give Abbas the 
ladder he needs to climb down and resume negotiations,” 
an associate of his said privately. Second, Israel continues 
to negotiate with Hamas via a German intermediary over 
the release of Gilad Shalit, the Israeli soldier captured in 
June 2006 and held since then in Gaza. The price will be 
Israel’s release of hundreds of Palestinian prisoners, and if 
the deal goes through many Palestinians will notice that 
Hamas, not the Palestinian Authority, has the ability to 
spring people from Israeli jails. 

Both developments—on settlements and prison¬ 
ers—weaken President Abbas, who today seems less pow¬ 
erful and less close to Washington. It did not help that 
he reacted to the growing pressures by announcing he 
was tired of the frustrations of governing, wants to leave 
office, and will not run for reelection. Abbas’s office in 


the “Muqata” in Ramallah—an old British police station, 
later Arafat’s headquarters and now the site of his glassed- 
in mausoleum—seems increasingly the burying place of 
his generation’s Palestinian politics as well. 

So the Obama administration’s Middle East adven¬ 
tures in 2009 came to a close with Netanyahu, whom 
the administration has never much liked or treated well, 
stronger politically; and Abbas, whom the administra¬ 
tion wished to strengthen, weaker and talking of retire¬ 
ment. In Arab capitals the failure of the United States to 
stop Iran’s nuclear program is understood as American 
weakness in the struggle for dominance in the Middle 
East, making additional cooperation from Arab leaders 
on Israeli-Palestinian issues even less likely. A strongly 
pro-American former Israeli official shook his head as he 
evaluated the Obama record in 2009: “This is what hap¬ 
pens when arrogance and clumsiness come together.” 

But who will tell the president that his judgments have 
been wrong and his policy is failing? Does he recognize 
how much bad advice he was given last year? Who among 
the senior figures is likely to say to this president that 
George Mitchell is now associated with a policy disaster or 
that Rahm Emanuel’s read on Israeli politics proved 180 
degrees off course? Presumably no one who wishes to con¬ 
tinue to work in the White House after that. 
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W hat will Year Two bring? The evidence suggests 
that the administration, now in a hole, will keep 
digging: All our diplomatic activity remains 
dedicated to getting “peace negotiations” started. “We’re 
going to be even more committed this year, and we’re start¬ 
ing this new year with that level of commitment, and we’re 
going to follow through and hopefully we can see this as a 
positive year in this long process,” Secretary Clinton said 
in early January. George Mitchell, building on his dubious 
achievements of the past year, told Charlie Rose, “We think 
that the negotiation should last no more than two years. 
... Personally I think it can be done in a shorter period of 
time.” The media, here and in the Middle East, tell of “let¬ 
ters of guarantee” that President Obama may send Abbas 
and Netanyahu, promising the Palestinians an agreement 
on borders in nine months and a 
full peace treaty in two years if only 
they will sit down and negotiate. 

Thus far the Palestinians are 
adamantly refusing to start nego¬ 
tiations and abandon their demand 
for a construction freeze including 
in Jerusalem, in exchange for such 
promises. But if they do, they will 
find the promised time limits to be 
illusory—as all previous ones have 
been. And no matter who sits at what 
table, there will be no serious negotia¬ 
tions: The Israelis and Palestinians 
are too far apart on the core issues to 
reach a deal now, and the Fatah and 
PLO leadership (having lost the last elections to Hamas and 
having lost Gaza to a Hamas coup) is too weak now to nego¬ 
tiate compromises and sell them to the Palestinian people. 
If there is any form of reconciliation between Fatah and 
Hamas, moreover, as Saudi Arabia and other Arab states 
continue to promote, Israel will end the talks instantly. 

For two decades the “peace process” has failed to end 
the conflict and produce a Palestinian state. Unilateral 
Israeli withdrawal has also been tried, in Lebanon in 2000 
and Gaza in 2005, but in both cases the vacuum was filled by 
terrorism: Hezbollah took over South Lebanon and Hamas 
conquered Gaza. Yet there is a way forward, the one sensi¬ 
ble option never really tried: to start at the beginning rather 
than the end, by creating a Palestinian state from the bot¬ 
tom up, institution by institution, and ending with Israeli 
withdrawal and negotiation of a state only when Palestinian 
political life is truly able to sustain self-government, main¬ 
tain law and order, and prevent terrorism against Israel. 

This may seem like a formula for endless delay but it is 
in fact the fastest way forward, and it is beginning. In the 
West Bank, Palestinian security forces are doing more to 


bring law and order and fight terrorism. Economic growth 
continues, and foreign visitors are often surprised by the 
amount of construction in Ramallah and commerce in 
Jenin and Jericho; far from looking like Somalia or Yemen, 
the West Bank is increasingly prosperous. The Palestinian 
Authority prime minister, Salam Fayyad, describes his goal 
this way: “We have decided to be proactive, to expedite the 
end of the occupation by working very hard to build posi¬ 
tive facts on the ground, consistent with having our state 
emerge as a fact that cannot be ignored. This is our agenda, 
and we want to pursue it doggedly.” 

Fayyad’s push for Palestinians to build their own state 
themselves has angered Israeli critics who call it “unilat¬ 
eral,” and Fayyad’s rhetoric often offends them, but what 
good alternatives are there? To watch yet another round of 
negotiations end in another failure? 
The Obama administration gives lip 
service to Fayyad’s approach—no 
one is against building Palestinian 
institutions—but its own empha¬ 
sis for Year Two remains entirely in 
the wrong places. U.S. diplomacy, 
like Arab and European diplomacy, 
is all about reviving Abbas and get¬ 
ting him into a room with Netan¬ 
yahu—not about backing serious 
efforts to build a Palestinian state. 
Thus the only way to lay the foun¬ 
dation for successful peace talks is 
ignored, and what will predictably 
be unsuccessful peace talks are the 
obsessive goal of American foreign policy. 

The Obama administration rarely demonstrated the 
ability to shift gears and change policy in its first year. Even 
in the face of historic events such as the continuing dem¬ 
onstrations against Iran’s regime, it stuck devotedly to 
prior plans. Can there be a learning curve? Will someone 
tell the president the policy isn’t working and big changes 
are needed? Or can change come from the top down, if 
the president himself comes to realize what underlings are 
reluctant to tell him? Middle Eastern officials aren’t the 
only people who still can’t figure out the workings of the 
Obama White House; the mixture of campaign stalwarts, 
career bureaucrats, old Chicago friends, and outside advis¬ 
ers remains opaque. Obama White House personnel like to 
say the Situation Room has no windows precisely so that 
people can’t see in. In fact it has three windows that look 
out at the Executive Office Building, but the error is telling: 
They want to preserve the sense of mystery. The problem is, 
the main mystery in the Middle East is whether they’ll cling 
to a policy that has already failed or open their minds to one 
that has a chance of bringing serious progress. ♦ 


For two decades the 
‘peace process’ has 
failed to end the 
conflict and produce 
a Palestinian state. 
Unilateral Israeli 
withdrawal has also 
been tried and produced 
more terrorism. 
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The Long War... 
Against Bush 

When the going gets tough, who's Obama gonna blame? 


By Noemie Emery 

r- ard as it seems at times to remember, 
Barack Obama never ran against George 
W. Bush. That pleasure went to A1 Gore 
and John Kerry, who did not seem to 
l. enjoy the experience. Obama ran in 2008, 
and won the election, but in 2010, into his second year as 
president, he still thinks he is running, and against the 
now-retired (and quiet) 43rd president. “He says, ‘the 
buck stops with me,’ but nearly a 
year into office President Barack 
Obama is still blaming a lot of the 
nation’s troubles—the economy, 
terrorism, health care—on George 
W. Bush,” wrote Ben Feller of the 
Associated Press a few weeks ago. 

“A sharper, give-me-some-credit 
tone has emerged in his language 
as he bemoans people’s fleeting 
memory about what life was like. 

... ‘I don’t need to remind any of 
you about the situation we found 
ourselves in at the beginning of 
this year,’ Obama told people at a 
Home Depot stop last month. And 
then he reminded them anyway.” Someone should tell 
him he won the election, and that people will judge him 
not on what Bush did, but on what he is doing. And what 
he’s been doing hasn’t been all that good. 

In some ways, his reaction to the near-catastrophe on 
Christmas Day, when a terrorist almost blew a hole in a 
plane over Detroit, seemed less involved with the war 
against terror than with the ongoing war against Bush. 
Trying hard not to seem too warlike or macho, he took 
three days before speaking, making time after tennis for 
what Toby Harnden of the Daily Telegraph called a “tepid 
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address” in which he referred to the “alleged suspect” as 
an “isolated extremist” (which he was not). Then Obama 
went snorkeling. Only days later, when it was clear he 
was facing a public relations disaster, did he begin to 
edge by stages into a more forceful reaction, which wasn’t 
fully unveiled until January 7, almost two weeks after the 
attempted attack had occurred. 

Meanwhile, the Bush-blaming project had gone on 
apace. The American Spectator cited a staffer in the White 
House Counsel’s office saying that White House aides 
were doing research to “show that 
the Bush administration had had 
far worse missteps than we ever 
could.” The New York Post com¬ 
mented, “It speaks eloquently to 
the Obama administration’s prior¬ 
ities that it took the White House 
four days to acknowledge the ‘cat¬ 
astrophic breach of security’ that 
led to the failed bombing of a U.S.- 
bound jet on Christmas Day—but 
a scant four hours to accuse Dick 
Cheney of coddling terrorists.” If 
anything galvanizes the Obama 
team more than the silent George 
Bush, it is his vocal vice president, 
who has been engaging the administration in a debate 
about terrorism since last March. Any appearance of 
Cheney’s brings about a quick, extended, and insult-laden 
rebuttal, and is good for a half-hour rant from MSNBC’s 
Chris Matthews, in which he compares the former vice 
president to a “troll” known as “Cheeney” (rhymes with 
meanie), who crawls out of his bolt hole to blink in the 
light and hiss venom-filled curses at Obama. 

So eager is the Obama team to cast blame upon Bush 
that it blames him for sins he never committed, as even 
reporters friendly to Obama have been forced to make 
clear. “Taking a decidedly different tack from his prede¬ 
cessor ... Obama on Thursday took the blame for short- 



If anything galvanizes 
the Obama team more 
than the silent George 
Bush, it is his vocal 
vice president, who 
has been engaging the 
administration in a 
debate about terrorism 
since last March. 
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comings that led to a failed Christmas Day bombing plot,” 
Politico reported. “Aides to Obama signaled that he was 
consciously seeking to be the anti-Bush ... quick, trans¬ 
parent, willing to take the blame—all things Obama has 
said President George W. Bush was not.” Alas, a few para¬ 
graphs later, the reporters themselves blew the whistle, 
reminding us of all the times Bush had taken the blame 
for errors—on his response to Katrina, and the reports 
that Iraq possessed weapons of mass destruction—in 
words like those used by Obama himself. “To the extent 


the federal government didn’t fully do its job right, I take 
responsibility,” he said 18 days after Katrina. “I want to 
know what went right and what went wrong.” 

To Obama, the blame-shifting appears justified, as he 
claims he walked into a set of disasters—two wars, plus 
a financial implosion—worse than what confronted Lin¬ 
coln or Franklin D. Roosevelt, or anyone in the story of 
man. But of these two wars, one had been won (thanks 
to the surge, which Obama opposed), and the other had a 
blueprint in place based on the surge (which was opposed 
by most of Obama’s own party), while the financial col¬ 
lapse was caused by both parties, and the key steps that 
averted disaster had already been taken by Bush. The 
mess was large, but not without precedent, as messes are 
what presidents deal with. 

Roosevelt inherited a mess and then faced an existen¬ 
tial threat to the world and the country. Truman inherited 


a mess, as Roosevelt had been unable to keep the Soviet 
Union from taking over Eastern Europe, and he was 
forced to make the decision to drop the first atom bomb. 
Truman passed a mess on to Eisenhower, who passed a 
mess on to Kennedy, who passed a mess on to Johnson, 
who passed a catastrophe on to Richard M. Nixon, as 
none of them had a clue what to do about the Communist 
threat to corrupt countries in Asia, a problem to which no 
workable answers would ever be found. 

Even in times when the world seemed more or less 

peaceful—as in the Bush 
41 transition to Clinton, 
and the Clinton transi¬ 
tion to Bush 43—there 
were mild messes due to 
cyclical recessions, and 
hidden messes just wait¬ 
ing to surface. Clinton 
had problems in Bosnia 
and with Saddam Hus¬ 
sein (either leaving Sad¬ 
dam in power or oust¬ 
ing him would have 
turned out to be messy), 
and Bush 43 would be 
in office less than nine 
months when he was 
faced with an explosion 
of Islamic terrorism, a 
problem which prior 
presidents had been 
aware of, but of whose 
scope and ferocity no 
one could have dreamed. 
Obama inherited a sim¬ 
ilar mess, but the war in Iraq had been won, and Bush 
had developed a series of tools for meeting the terrorist 
threat that had prevented further attacks on U.S soil after 
9/11. Iran was still there, but Saddam Hussein was no lon¬ 
ger a problem. It was a mixed bag, but not the worst ever 
bequeathed a newly elected president—which the public, 
given time and perspective, now is beginning to see. 

And so as a tactic, the Blaming Bush mantra is starting 
to fade in effectiveness. It was one thing early on when it 
was the real Bush being weighed against the ideal Obama, 
who had never been tried, and so never failed at anything, 
and who one could dream would do everything perfectly. 
The real Bush against the real Obama is a whole other 
story, as the problems that stymied the 43rd president 
show no signs of yielding to the 44th’s charms. The ter¬ 
rorists hate us, and still want to kill us. Unemployment is 
high, stimuli notwithstanding. Closing Guantanamo Bay 
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isn’t that easy. Iran and North Korea haven’t unclenched 
their fists. 

Bush’s presidency was consumed by terror, and he 
became as one with its problems: the car bombs, the head- 
hackers, the terrible choices, the terrorist plots. Bush was 
associated with them, and some people came to believe 
that he caused them. Obama was supposed to make all this 
go away. He hasn’t. It won’t. Some of his choices now seem 
downright stupid: like bypassing jobs to focus on health 
care, and creating a bloated monstrosity of a reform that 
is very unpopular. There were other diversions of dubi¬ 
ous merit that over time chipped away at and eroded his 
image and gravitas: the war on Rush Limbaugh. The war 
on James Crowley, the white policeman from Cambridge, 
Mass., who arrested Obama’s friend, 

Harvard professor Henry Louis 
Gates Jr. The war on Fox News. 

Early on, while Obama was still 
overwhelmingly popular, his team 
was delighted to see Cheney confront 
him head-on on issues involving 
national security, thrilled to have a 
grumpy old white man emerge as the 
face of the opposition. Surprise. The 
public tended to side on the issues 
with Cheney, whose approval ratings, 
though still less than healthy, started 
to rouse, and to rise from the depths. 

Meanwhile, Obama’s own numbers— 
those of the real man, and not of the 
fantasy figure—started to wilt. 

Obama’s approval ratings are 
in the mid-40s, while almost equal 
numbers say they strongly disliked him. Half of the coun¬ 
try think him a failure. When asked if the country would 
have been better off had John McCain won the election, 
35 percent of voters say yes and only 37 percent say no. 
Worst, when asked to compare Obama with Bush, only 43 
percent think Obama is better, as opposed to the 23 per¬ 
cent who see no real difference, and the 30 percent who 
think he is worse. 

O ne might imagine numbers like these would 
move the Obama team to pull the plug on the 
blame-fest, but one would be wrong. The Wash¬ 
ington Post’s E. J. Dionne rang out the old year by urging 
Democrats to double down, claiming that only by paint¬ 
ing the Bush age as a “squandered decade” that ravaged 
the country could Obama’s fortunes be revived. “Much of 
the contention surrounding Barack Obama’s presidency 
is simply a continuation of our argument over the effects 
of George W. Bush’s time in office,” he said. It isn’t: It’s 


about the spending, the deficits, the enormous expansion 
of federal power, and the incredible corruption, deal-mak¬ 
ing, and squalor surrounding the health care reform bill. 
Dionne contends Obama was elected as a rebuke to the 
Bush foreign policy, but John McCain, who was for the 
surge before Bush was, was close to Obama through most 
of the year, and led in the two-week window between 
his convention and the financial collapse. Dionne sees 
Obama’s election as a repudiation of Bush’s governing 
policies, but Cheney won his debates with the president, 
and in the past few months conservative ideas have come 
back. Dionne says Obama is “both the anti-Bush and the 
leader of the post-Bush cleanup squad,” but it’s a strange 
kind of cleanup that leaves in place the Bush defense 
secretary (Robert Gates), the Bush 
generals in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
and the Bush prescription for the 
war in Afghanistan, not to mention 
Federal Reserve chief Ben Bernanke, 
the original architect in 2008 of 
Bush’s response to the fiscal collapse. 
Dionne says “we have no choice 
but to reach a settlement about the 
meaning of the last 10 years”—i.e., 
to agree with him they have been 
a catastrophe—to give Obama a 
chance of succeeding. But Obama’s 
ultimate success or failure will have 
very little to do with Bush’s reputa¬ 
tion. It will rest on his own ability 
to hold the line in the war against 
terror, restore some sense of fiscal 
stability, and keep the country safe 
from further attacks. These have very little to do with 
the Bush reputation. They rest in the hands of fate and 
Obama and have nothing to do with what anyone thinks 
about Bush. 

Dwight Eisenhower and John Kennedy ran to suc¬ 
ceed a president of the opposite party whom they did not 
oppose in the election but whose administrations they felt 
obliged to critique. Once in office, however, they dropped 
the subject, and concentrated on governing, without fur¬ 
ther complaints about the messes they were handed: the 
Communists in Eastern Europe, the Communists with 
the H-Bomb, the conflict in Korea, the war in Vietnam 
and Laos, the potentially lethal flash point and mess in 
Berlin. Both Ike and Jack were judged in the end to be 
pretty good presidents, and their era—the early Cold 
War—as very important. They fought the enemy, not 
one another, at least not in public, and not once they had 
taken the oath of office. The crises they faced stand up to 
Obama’s. And back then, the buck stopped with them. ♦ 


Bush’s presidency was 
consumed by terror, 
and he became as one 
with its problems: the 
car bombs, the head- 
hackers, the terrible 
choices, the terrorist 
plots. Obama was 
supposed to make 
all this go away. He 
hasn’t. It won’t. 
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Albert and Victoria sense something is amiss, 1854 


Britain Sees Red 


The horrors of a literary genre by Sara Lodge 


A strange plague is sweep¬ 
ing Britain. Mouldering 
corpses, their eyes glazed, 
their arms outstretched, are 
lumbering out of bookshops every¬ 
where, intent on only one thing: con¬ 
suming your brains. I refer, of course, 
to the recent horde of novels, set in 
the 19th century, but starring the rav¬ 
enous Undead, who burst into ball¬ 
rooms, hijack carriages, and in one 
instance, even obtain a majority in 
the House of Commons by eating the 
opposition. This is period romance 
but with extra bite: Heads are not 


Sara Lodge, a lecturer in English at the 
University of St Andrews, is the author, 
most recently, of Thomas Hood and 
Nineteenth-Century Poetry: Work, 
Play, and Politics. 


merely turned, they are spliced; hearts 
are not merely broken, they are ripped 
from chests; guts are not merely 

Queen Victoria 

Demon Hunter 
by A.E. Moorat 
Hodder, 400 pp„ £7.99 

Pride and Prejudice and Zombies 

The Classic Regency Romance—Now with 
Ultraviolent Zombie Mayhem 
by Jane Austen 
and Seth Grahame-Smith 
Quirk, 320 pp., £ 8.99 

wrenched, they are munched. Never 
have there emerged simultaneously so 
many new variations on an old crypt. 

Queen Victoria: Demon Hunter by 
A.E. Moorat is perhaps the oddest of 
these novels. In it, Queen Victoria (1819- 


1901), Britain’s longest-ruling monarch, 
is revealed to have been far from a 
dumpy, frumpy, and grumpy paragon 
of domestic life, in fact a ruthless and 
deadly single-combat fighter, wearing a 
katana and a spin-saw beneath her crin¬ 
oline. The menaces she faces include 
not only zombies but werewolves and 
succubi: The whole country, it emerges, 
is threatened by an age-old conspiracy 
of demons who intend to usurp the 
throne and turn Britain into a lawless 
land of violence and misery. 

Victoria must face the difficulty not 
only of ruling the country and raising 
a family, but of rescuing her beloved 
Prince Albert, who is kidnapped by 
the forces of evil, and of learning that 
she (shock! horror!) is herself half¬ 
demon, on her mother’s side. Since 
Prince Albert is also half-demon, this 
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raises the awkward possibility that 
their progeny will have red eyes, bad 
teeth, and terrible table manners. 

When not elaborating on Victoria’s 
antics with a broadsword, the story fol¬ 
lows the adventures of Lord Quimby, an 
amoral aristocrat and sexual adventurer, 
whose invention of a liquid that can 
bring the dead back to life is behind 
the accidental epidemic of zombies in 
central London. The Quimby episodes 
in Queen Victoria: Demon Hunter aim 
at black humor. For example, Perkins, 
Quimby’s faithful servant, is unfortu¬ 
nately eviscerated by a zombie pros¬ 
titute. Quimby, however, revives him, 
and Perkins, though now himself a 
zombie, remains a remarkably tact¬ 
ful and efficient butler. Since one of 
Perkins’s own legs has been devoured, 
Quimby resourcefully attaches one of 
those formerly belonging to Sugar, the 
prostitute. Thus Perkins, a manservant 
of superhuman strength but diffident 
social demeanor, wears beneath his Vic¬ 
torian trousers a female prosthetic limb 
with red painted toenails. 

This is surely the transgressive plea¬ 
sure on which the new genre of 19th- 
century zombie fiction is based: We 
look up the reputedly decorous skirts 
of our ancestors and discover all man¬ 
ner of concealed parts. The Victorian 
woman is hiding a broadsword; the 
Victorian man is hiding a broad’s leg. 

Quimby and Queen Victoria finally 
meet at the end of the novel when Qui¬ 
mby, facing blackmail from the wicked 
Sir John Conroy and his demon masters, 
unwisely agrees to transform a num¬ 
ber of MPs into zombies, allowing the 
antireform wing of the government to 
gain a majority in resisting the Factory 
Bill. Alas, the Monsters of Parliament 
run amok and the cradle of democracy 
becomes a scene of carnage, as honorable 
members are severed and swallowed. 

Moorat particularly relishes 
entrails: Guts unspool in his novel 
like reels of old-fashioned film, and 
human intestines are wolfed down, 
used to pull victims to their doom, and 
even to strangle them. (Indeed, one 
might with justice say that Moorat’s 
sentences abound in colons and semi¬ 
colons.) Realizing that his survival 
depends on it, Quimby joins the good 


guys, leads Victoria to the imprisoned 
Albert, and assists her in dispatching 
Conroy to hell. Whether the descen¬ 
dants of the happily reunited royal 
couple do, however, turn out to be 
demons is not recorded. 

As attentive readers may by now 
have guessed, Queen Victoria: Demon 
Hunter is not a good book. The prose is 
often as lumbering as the zombies. But 
it has a certain interest, partly because 
one of its aims is clearly to be bad . 
Turning Queen Victoria into Buffy is 
equivalent to drawing a mustache on 
the Mona Lisa. It is a form of graffiti 
that draws attention to its own want 

Moorat particularly 
relishes entrails: 

Guts unspool in 
his novel like reels 
of old-fashioned 
film, and human 
intestines are wolfed 
down, used to pull 
victims to their 
doom, and even to 
strangle them. 

of art. A large part of the point of this 
kind of fiction is that its self-conscious 
flippancy and deliberate shoddiness 
thumbs its nose at the high preten¬ 
sions of a more earnest era. As a tell¬ 
ing note from Moorat announces: “All 
anachronisms are intentional, even 
those that are not.” 

Britons have an odd relationship 
with history: Precisely because it is 
so important to us, being the legacy 
that supports the outsized claims of a 
small island, it is something we alter¬ 
nately venerate and ridicule. Like a 
child with overbearing parents, we 
have to ridicule it because otherwise 
it would dominate us. 


Our love/hate feelings about the 
Victorians are particularly extreme. In 
a sense, we do think of them as mon¬ 
sters: sexually repressed, class-bound, 
hypocritical, ruthlessly expansion¬ 
ist. Yet they are also our great-grand¬ 
parents, authors of our institutions, 
architects of reform, and pioneers of 
the novel, a genre for which we retain 
enormous affection. In other words, 
the soppy yet stroppy Queen Victoria 
may never have leapt onto a moving 
vehicle or beheaded a werewolf with 
a pikestaff; but the fact that, in this 
book, Victoria is half-demon/half-her¬ 
oine strangely captures a truth about 
her ambivalent status (and that of her 
era) in modern Britain. 

One might, then, answer the ques¬ 
tion “Why Victorian zombies?” by 
arguing that this book performs the 
same trick as Quimby: It raises the 
dead, revealing supposedly staid Vic¬ 
torians as creatures of insatiable and 
primitive appetite, and then has the 
cathartic pleasure of dismantling 
them and consigning them to his¬ 
tory all over again. But, naturally, 
this argument involves the kind of 
academic approach to literature that 
novels like Queen Victoria: Demon 
Hunter exist to resist. 

Pride and Prejudice and Zombies by 
Jane Austen and Seth Grahame-Smith 
is a different kind of pastiche. It faith¬ 
fully reproduces much of the text of 
Jane Austen’s best-loved novel, but 
interlards the familiar episodes, in 
which verbal blows are traded over 
tea and cards, with all-new scenes in 
which Lizzy Bennet and her sisters 
take on the evil dead with muskets, 
blades, and throwing stars. As the dust 
jacket winningly promises: “Complete 
with romance, heartbreak, swordfights, 
cannibalism, and thousands of rotting 
corpses, Pride and Prejudice and Zom¬ 
bies transforms a masterpiece of world 
literature into something you’d actu¬ 
ally want to read.” 

Once again, a large part of the humor 
is derived from the inherent naughti¬ 
ness of taking a text so concerned with 
propriety and putting the characters 
into situations so improper for their era. 
In this book, when Lizzy rejects Dar¬ 
cy’s first proposal of marriage, she kicks 
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him into the mantelpiece “with such 
force as to shatter its edge.” They then 
proceed to grapple for the poker. The 
Bennet sisters, like the feisty heroines 
of Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon , have 
been trained in China and are skilled 
in swordsmanship, gunfighting, and a 
variety of Oriental moves and poses that 
are fatal both to attackers and admirers. 
When not buying bonnets and attend¬ 
ing balls, they are calmly annihilating 
the herds of zombies who make travel 
in rural Hertfordshire hazardous. 

Pride and Prejudice and Zombies is an 
entertaining read. This is partly because 
much of it is by Jane Austen, who hap¬ 
pens to be a Zen master of wit. But 
Grahame-Smith’s added fight scenes 
and zombie encounters are also clever. 
Often, they playfully literalize elements 
that are already figuratively present 
in the original. In Pride and Prejudice , 
for example, Charlotte Lucas, a plain 
and pragmatic friend of Lizzy Bennet, 
agrees to marry the awful Mr. Collins, a 
stupid, stout, and self-important Angli¬ 
can priest. In Pride and Prejudice and 
Zombies , we learn that Charlotte has 
agreed to this union only because she 
has recently been bitten by a zombie 
and knows that her time is limited. 

Once married, she begins to turn 
into a moronic and lifeless revenant 
with alarming speed. This is but a more 
graphic rendering of what Austen’s own 
depiction of a loveless marriage implies. 
Likewise, Lizzy’s conversations with 
the haughty Lady Catherine de Bourgh, 
who thinks her beneath Darcy’s notice, 
are already, in Austen, encounters that 
involve steel-tipped sparring. It is just 
that, in this version, Lizzy is attacked 
by Lady Catherine’s team of ninjas and 
executes them blindfolded. 

Jane Austen’s novels themselves 
have a strong parodic undertow. 
Their lack of startling incident 
thumbs its nose at the Gothic novel, 
with its brigands, bleeding nuns, 
sexual outrages, and dastardly vil¬ 
lains. The truth of women’s lives in 
early 19th-century England, Austen’s 
fiction humorously affirms, is that 
they spend much of their time com¬ 
bating rain, boredom, financial pres¬ 
sures, and relatives. It is ironic, then, 
that 21st-century parodists should 


put back in the Gothic extremes that 
Austen deliberately omitted: battles, 
monsters, melodrama. 

Jane Austen, who loved a lampoon, 
would probably be amused by Pride 
and Prejudice and Zombies. For the 
joke is much more on us than on her. 
The modern world wallows in Austen- 
sible nostalgia for a cinematic ver¬ 
sion of Regency England that bears 
little relation to her reality. The 
charm of that England is its restraint: 
Courtship is gradual and uncertain, 
there is time for lingering looks and 
poetry books. Heroines wear lay¬ 
ers of pretty cambrics and ribbons; 
they have little to do but pick roses 
from idyllic gardens unspoiled by 
views of pylons and freeways; heroes 
gallop about on horses and smoul¬ 
der in tight white breeches. It is the 
ubiquity of this false nostalgia and 
winsomely chintzy approach to Aus¬ 
ten in a supposedly post-feminist 


I n his prologue, Craig Shirley 
puts the reader in the midst of 
Detroit’s Joe Louis Arena, where 
“Ronald Reagan stood before the 
multitude of cheering Republicans ... 
at long last master of all he surveyed.” 
He looks out at “the 
thousands of gesticula¬ 
ting, dancing, partying, 
delirious” convention- 
goers who are exulting 
in the moment. From 
then until the last page, 
every event of the author’s tale of that 
multi-month campaign, culminating in 
Reagan’s November 1980 victory, has a 
you-are-there quality. As one who was 


Peter Hannaford was a senior 
communications adviser to Ronald Reagan 
in the 1980 campaign. 


age that makes a gun-toting Lizzy 
Bennet so appealing. 

Since attaching the torso of a 
Regency romance to the legs and arms 
of a zombie graphic novel has proved 
so commercially successful, I think we 
can look forward to much more Fran- 
kenfiction in 2010. Already, a follow¬ 
up pastiche, Sense and Sensibility and 
Sea Monsters , is doing good business. I 
imagine we can anticipate ere long the 
publication of Wuthering Heights and 
Werewolves, Jude the Obscure and Golems , 
and a zombie rewrite of Evelyn Waugh’s 
postwar account of the crumbling aris¬ 
tocracy, Bride's Head Decapitated. 

If you have an idle hour and a classic 
novel kicking around, you might even 
try this game yourself. After all, as Jane 
Austen didn’t say, it is a truth universally 
acknowledged that a reverent approach 
to literature has its limitations; whereas 
a revenant approach leaves you free to 
do pretty much anything you like. ♦ 


there for most of it, I can attest to how 
well Shirley has caught the moments. 

While he does not break new ground 
with revelations, his intention is to pro¬ 
vide the reader with a definitive history 
of the 1980 campaign, and he succeeds 
almost too well. Lest 
your head spin by the 
details of ever-shift¬ 
ing polls, maneuvers, 
and news coverage 
of every step in every 
primary election cam¬ 
paign—keep going, for the reward will 
be a clear understanding of how Ron¬ 
ald Reagan’s appeal to “Main Street” 
Americans, including many blue-col¬ 
lar Democrats, coincided with his own 
determination to win. 

The author has an eye for telling 
detail. He begins with the aftermath 
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of the close 1976 loss to Gerald Ford, 
and recounts that Reagan’s newspaper 
column and daily radio commentaries 
began again only one month after the 
1976 Republican convention. “One 
of Reagan’s early radio segments,” he 
notes, “touted the tax cuts in a bill 
offered by a young Republican back¬ 
bencher in Congress, Jack Kemp.” 
Less than two years later, Reagan was 
campaigning steadily for the Kemp- 
Roth supply-side tax bill, and less than 
three years after that, after an intense 
effort in his first few months as presi¬ 
dent, he signed the historic tax-cut bill 
that, once it took full effect, led to an 
unbroken string of nearly 10 years of 
economic expansion. 

Ronald Reagan’s 
appeal to ( Main 
Street’ Americans, 
including many 
blue-collar Democrats, 
coincided with his 
own determination 
to win. 

Shirley describes the role in the 
buildup toward the campaign played 
by Citizens for the Republic, the inge¬ 
nious idea of the late Lyn Nofziger to 
use leftover campaign money to cre¬ 
ate a multi-candidate political action 
committee with Reagan as chairman. 
It could only reimburse Reagan for 
travel, but travel he did to speak at 
a series of weekend campaign work¬ 
shops around the country, whose 
attendees became the basis of the 1980 
campaign’s ground army. 

To be sure, this is a book for people 
who love politics, either as partici¬ 
pants or observers. And for them, it is 
a trove of colorful, dramatic tales. The 
fate of campaign manager John Sears 


is an example. In the planning of the 
campaign, Reagan’s California circle 
did not want Sears, the 1976 manager, 
to repeat his role. They were mindful, 
however, that political reporters, based 
in Washington and New York, had 
much to do with the perception of a 
candidate’s credibility. Sears was pop¬ 
ular with the press while a California- 
based manager would be seen as an 
outsider. So, Sears became the “first 
among equals” of the leadership cadre. 

As Shirley relates, it was Sears’s 
insistence that Reagan not campaign 
in Iowa, lest he appear no different 
from the other seven or eight aspiring 
candidates, that led to his downfall. 
The media called this “the imperial 


candidacy.” George Bush beat Reagan 
in the Iowa caucuses, and had what he 
called “the Big Mo” (for momentum). 
At that point, Reagan took charge of 
his own campaign in New Hampshire 
and (it was later learned) waited for 
his staff and key supporters to devise 
a plan to change managers. That 
plan was unfolded the night follow¬ 
ing Reagan’s famous Nashua debate 
with Bush, with its memorable line, 
“I am paying for this microphone, Mr. 
Green!” The circumstances behind 
that declaration make for rich reading 
even 29 years later. 

The decision was made to fire Sears 
and his key aides the afternoon of the 
New Hampshire primary, before the 


ballots had been counted. The plan¬ 
ning had been done by a small group 
and kept secret largely because it was 
done in a series of telephone confer¬ 
ence calls. There was no paper trail. As 
the press corps piled out of their bus at 
a Manchester hotel in mid-afternoon 
on Election Day, an aide was there to 
pass out a press release about Sears’s 
departure and the appointment of Wil¬ 
liam Casey as campaign manager. 

Reagan won the New Hampshire 
primary by 27 points and was never 
really slowed down after that, although 
Bush did win some primaries. Shirley 
walks us through every one of them. 
The fact that he uses many colorful 
details—every one of them verified, 


as I can testify—keeps the recitation 
moving. The excitement of the Detroit 
convention—with the rebirth of a 
party once given up for dead—built 
some heady optimism going into the 
general election. But of course, the 
momentum lessened, for the campaign 
was not mistake-free, and there were 
times when Jimmy Carter was clearly 
ahead. Craig Shirley gives us a lively 
ride on the electoral roller coaster. 

Shirley also gives readers a succinct 
summing-up of what drove Ronald 
Reagan, and why he succeeded as presi¬ 
dent: “Reagan had a clear sense of his¬ 
tory,” he writes, “and even more impor¬ 
tant, he had a sense of duty and destiny 
that propelled him.” ♦ 



Reagan at Joe Louis Arena, July 17, 1980 
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Junk Medicine 

Science is not immune to conspiracy theories. 

by Jeff Stier 



Jenny McCarthy and Jim Carey crusade against vaccination, 2008 


I t’s popular among politicians on 
both sides of the aisle, as well as 
the public, to blame corporations, 
capitalism, and even science itself 
for our ills. Whether it is obesity (soda), 
cancer (chemicals), or autism (vaccines), 
an industrial villain is an easy and satis¬ 
fying target. Rare is the defense of sound 
science that holds activ¬ 
ists accountable for their 
scientific misstatements 
and the consequences of 
their scare campaigns. 

The public policy impli¬ 
cations of this failure are 
enormous. 

In Denialism Michael 
Specter, science and technology writer 
for the New Yorker , goes after low- 
hanging fruit in chapters as entertain¬ 
ingly titled as “Vaccines and the Great 


Jeff Stier is the associate director of the 
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Denial,” “The Organic Fetish,” and 
“The Era of Echinacea.” That’s good, as 
far as it goes. He fails, however, to take on 
equally groundless but more sacrosanct 
examples of junk science. For instance, 
Specter writes that the alternative medi¬ 
cine guru Dr. Andrew Weil “offers sound 
advice in his many books—calling ... 

corn sweeteners and trans 
fats dangerous.” These 
products, like their “nat¬ 
ural” alternatives, sugar 
and saturated fat, are not 
particularly dangerous 
at moderate levels, and 
Specter’s readers deserve 
to know that, as surely as 
they deserve to know that anti-vaccine 
conspiracy theories are false. 

Instead of following popular wis¬ 
dom about trans fats, for instance, 
he’d have done a greater service by 
identifying the crusade against them 
as another example of, as he puts it 


elsewhere, “the ‘precautionary prin¬ 
ciple,’ which holds that potential risks, 
no matter how remote, must be given 
more weight than any possible benefit, 
no matter how great.” At a time when 
activists claim misleadingly that “there 
is no safe level” of lead, or that the plas¬ 
tic additives bisphenol-A and phthal- 
ates are the most dangerous chemicals 
known to man, Specter doesn’t quite 
finish the job. But he does deserve 
credit for his broader message about 
how those who reject mainstream sci¬ 
ence (which is a more refined thing 
than mere conventional wisdom) have 
the power to distort public policy and 
undermine public health. 

In his vaccine chapter, Specter holds 
anti-vaccine groups such as the National 
Vaccine Information Center account¬ 
able. The “denialists” have fomented an 
“epidemic of doubt,” which has demon¬ 
strably caused an increase in preventable 
illnesses by scaring people away from 
using potentially lifesaving, safe vac¬ 
cines. Falling for unscientific claims is 
one thing when it hurts only you—go 
ahead, for instance, and waste your 
money on organic foods (which Spec¬ 
ter reminds us are no safer or healthier 
than conventional produce)—but when 
junk science hurts the rest of us, it is 
time to call a quack a quack. When par¬ 
ents fail to vaccinate their children, they 
endanger your children, too, because 
their children undermine our ability to 
develop “herd immunity,” which pro¬ 
vides a layer of protection for all. 

Specter also gets it right when he 
points out what happens when indus¬ 
try and the government fail to stand 
up to junk science. One of the many 
unfounded claims from denialists is 
that a vaccine preservative, thimerosal, 
is harmful, especially to children. The 
preservative, which contains a very low 
level of mercury, has been well studied, 
and no credible evidence exists to indi¬ 
cate that it is harmful in any way. Yet in 
the summer of 1999 the federal govern¬ 
ment ordered it removed from vaccines 
as a “precaution.” Specter rightly chides 
vaccine-makers who, “under fierce pub¬ 
lic pressure,” went along with the Cen¬ 
ters for Disease Control and the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Pediatrics in saying 
that “the current levels of thimerosal 
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Wars of Ideas 


Hearts, minds, and the continuation of diplomacy 
by other means, by Martha Bayles 



Marlon Brando in ‘The Ugly American’ (1965) 


will not hurt children, but reducing 
those levels will make safe vaccines 
even safer.” Placating denialists seems 
to be the path of least resistance. It is 
also a path to more problems. 

Today we are feeling the conse¬ 
quences of such woeful governance. 
Consider the recent shortage of novel 
H1N1 (swine flu) vaccine. A variety of 
factors are to blame for the widespread 
shortage of the vaccine, but one reason 
is the federal government’s failure to 
permit the use of vaccine-boosting addi¬ 
tives called adjuvants. Adjuvants are 
particularly useful at times like these, 
when there is a rush to make enough 
vaccine in the face of a novel strain 
of virus. The use of adjuvants could 
have quadrupled the number of doses 
available and would have undoubt¬ 
edly helped tamp down the worldwide 
spread of H1N1. But activists who 
oppose additives (and, usually, vaccines 
themselves) as a form of contamina¬ 
tion were ready to pounce, and what 
happened next resembled a small child 
cowering before a big needle. Except 
the infant was your government. 

At a November hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Homeland Secur¬ 
ity and Governmental Affairs, senators 
wanted to know why the Department 
of Health and Human Services opted 
not to use adjuvants despite their 
strong safety record and obvious need. 
Dr. Nicole Lurie, chief of preparedness 
and response for HHS, said one reason 
they hadn’t approved adjuvant use was 
the concern of anti-vaccine activists: 
“We didn’t really want to rock the pub¬ 
lic confidence in a new vaccine with 
adjuvant,” she testified. 

This approach supports Specter’s 
boldest claim: “Caution is simply a 
different kind of risk, one that is even 
more likely to kill people.” Such lack 
of leadership in the face of unscientific 
fears will lead to a race to the bottom 
in the formulation of public health 
policy: Science and standards are put 
aside in favor of expediency, and indus¬ 
try and government continue to lower 
the bar and give in to agenda-driven 
activists. The science of fear is being 
used to create a fear of science, and as 
Specter writes, “Fear is more infectious 
than any virus.” ♦ 


T he State Department 
defines public diplomacy 
as “engaging, informing, 
and influencing key inter¬ 
national audiences.” Because this can 
be done by governments or by private 
actors, the chief virtue of this book, 
edited by Philip Seib, 
director of the Center on 
Public Diplomacy at the 
University of Southern 
California, is its generous 
scope. Along with U.S. 
international broadcast¬ 
ing, military strategic 
communication, and cultural diplo¬ 
macy, it also contains chapters on out¬ 
sourcing; the new social media (Web 
2.0); the views from Russia, China, 


Martha Bayles, who teaches in the honors 
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forthcoming America’s Cultural Footprint: 
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and Egypt; and the role of religion. 

As hinted in the subtitle, public 
diplomacy does not consist wholly of 
persuading or pressuring foreigners to 
go along with U. S. policy in the short 
term. Some forms of public diplomacy 
work better in the long term and at 
arm’s length from policy, 
especially when that pol¬ 
icy is unpopular. At the 
same time, it borders on 
wishful thinking to sug¬ 
gest that public diplo¬ 
mats will ever be able to 
“redirect” foreign policy. 
The longer they live overseas, the better 
they get at their jobs. But in most cases, 
this also means the less clout they have 
in Washington. 

In the opening chapters, William 
Rugh, former ambassador to Yemen 
and the United Arab Emirates, wres¬ 
tles with Joseph Nye’s useful but 
cloudy concept of “soft power”; and 
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Nicholas Cull, author of the definitive 
history of the U.S. Information Agency, 
crams a century of bureaucratic churn¬ 
ing into 26 pages. Because most Amer¬ 
icans are barely aware of how public 
diplomacy works, such an introduc¬ 
tion may be necessary. But there’s 
no getting around the eye-glazing 
nature of this material. 

Since 9/11 the U.S. government 
has spent more than $600 million on a 
satellite TV service (A1 Hurra) and an 
FM radio channel (Radio Sawa) aimed 
at Arab audiences. It has also lavished 
untold billions on military strategic 
communications , a term that overlaps 
with civilian public diplomacy but also 
refers to deceptive practices used in 


war. Both subjects are hard to get one’s 
mind around, but Toward a New Public 
Diplomacy does a fair job with the first. 

In their chapter on A1 Hurra, Shawn 
Powers and Ahmed El Gody recite the 
litany of criticisms leveled at the service 
since it was launched in 2004: Shoddy 
production; corrupt management; eth¬ 
nic and religious bias; failure to compete 
in the crowded Arab market; excessive 
reliance on AR Reuters, and the other 
wire services; and the occasional gross 
error of editorial judgment, such as 
“extensive and deferential coverage” of a 
Holocaust deniers’ conference in Iran. 

Another contributor, Amelia Ar¬ 
senault, cogently analyzes the promise 


—and pitfalls—of the new social media. 
To her credit, Arsenault questions the 
current cliche that these media are auto¬ 
matically on the side of freedom and 
democracy. As she notes, Web 2.0 has 
the potential of “engaging and/or alien¬ 
ating foreign constituencies” and can be 
used to “disseminate information and/ 
or disinformation.” Yet what’s missing 
from these chapters, and from the dis¬ 
cussion of news media in Neal Rosen- 
dorf’s chapter on cultural diplomacy, is 
a proper assessment of the older, more 
established components of international 
broadcasting: the Voice of America 
and the “surrogate” services, such as 
Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty and 
(more recently) Radio Free Asia, whose 


mission is to provide local, regional, and 
world news to populations in unfree and 
partly free media environments. 

Despite the occasional lapse, most 
of these services have adapted quite 
well to the post-Cold War world, 
shifting to new regions and adopting 
new media platforms. For example, 
the Persian-language services of VOA 
and RFE/RL now attract a significant 
enough following in Iran that the gov¬ 
ernment labors to jam their signals 
and block their websites. In a similar 
vein RFA has been winning industry 
awards for its on-the-ground report¬ 
ing from restricted areas in China, 
Burma, and Vietnam. 


The real story, untold in this vol¬ 
ume, is that the Broadcasting Board 
of Governors has starved VOA and 
the surrogates to fatten A1 Hurra and 
Radio Sawa—which plays Arab and 
Western pop music interspersed with 
news segments also taken from the 
wire services. In contrast, VOA and the 
better surrogates employ local journal¬ 
ists who risk and sometimes lose their 
lives to get on-the-ground stories. To 
call these efforts “propaganda” (Rosen- 
dorf), or assert flatly that they “do not 
work any more” (Powers/El Gody), is 
to do them a disservice. 

It is also, ironically, to echo the 
Chinese view. According to Guolin 
Shen of Fudan University, VOA’s twin 
priorities of reporting the news and 
representing the U.S. government cre¬ 
ate a “contradiction” that necessarily 
destroys credibility. This is ironic, com¬ 
ing from a professor of journalism in 
a country whose own news media are 
systematically censored. As Shen notes, 
VOA was the main source of informa¬ 
tion during the Tiananmen Square pro¬ 
tests of 1989, and Beijing still labors to 
suppress both it and RFA. 

The priorities of international broad¬ 
casting are more complex than those of 
the commercial news media. But then so 
is its mission. News organizations such 
as CNN send correspondents to remote 
hot spots but otherwise make no effort 
to cover local and regional events in 
nonaffluent, nonprofitable parts of the 
world. U.S. international broadcasters 
have much to learn from the commer¬ 
cial media, especially in the realm of 
audience research. But while the com¬ 
mercial media ask, “What do they want 
to hear?” American broadcasters must 
ask, “Given what is going on in their 
country, what do they need to hear?” 

Now let us follow the real money. 
By one estimate, the current budget 
for military strategic communica¬ 
tion is 20 times larger than that for 
all aspects of civilian public diplo¬ 
macy. To be sure, this includes com¬ 
bat-related information operations as 
well as the Pentagon’s massive public 
affairs apparatus. But the Defense 
Department is also heavily involved 
in “telling America’s story” (the old 
USIA slogan) to foreign populations. 
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To the soldiers involved, this duty is 
a matter of necessity, not choice. When 
America was attacked on 9/11, civilian 
public diplomacy was in disarray, and 
to decision-makers both inside and out¬ 
side the Bush administration, it seemed 
more efficient to have the military 
pinch-hit than to revive instruments of 
public diplomacy that had lain fallow 
for a decade. The trouble is, this short¬ 
term solution became a long-term trend 
best described by military analyst Matt 
Armstrong: “American public diplo¬ 
macy wears combat boots.” 

Robert Gates and Hillary Clinton 
have both called for a reversal of this 
trend. And early last year Congress 
threatened to reduce appropriations 
for strategic communication (without, 
of course, increasing them for public 
diplomacy). But little has changed, 
and as the military ramps up for a new 
surge in Afghanistan, its ability to fight 
the “battle of ideas” is in urgent need 
of objective scrutiny. 

Unfortunately, the chapter by Abio- 
dun Williams contains no such scru¬ 
tiny. To the key question of whether the 
military should conduct public diplo¬ 
macy, Williams’s reply is to restate the 
obvious: The Pentagon has been given 
the resources to do so, and soldiers are 
already the dominant face of America 
throughout the world. To the related 
question of whether the military can 
conduct public diplomacy, he offers 
two examples—“the Berlin airlift dur¬ 
ing the Cold War and Operation Uni¬ 
fied Assistance following the 2004 
tsumani”—that, while admirable, can 
scarcely be seen as typical examples of 
public diplomacy. 

Further, Williams strains credulity 
by suggesting that the State Depart¬ 
ment is really in charge of strategic 
communication. At one point he 
declares that “the Under Secretary of 
State for Public Diplomacy and Public 
Affairs”—the office occupied by Karen 
Hughes and James Glassman during the 
Bush administration—actually “leads 
the U. S. public diplomacy effort.” This 
is simply not the case. That office, cur¬ 
rently occupied by former Discovery 
Channel president and CEO Judith 
McHale, is at best a bully pulpit, with 
a minuscule staff and no budgetary or 


programmatic authority within State, 
never mind Defense. 

For the rest, Williams does little 
more than recite current military 
doctrine, complete with frequent rep¬ 
etition of the word must , as in “must 
listen carefully,” “must ... confront 
... misperceptions and fears,” “must 
leverage the power of personal rela¬ 
tionships,” “must adapt to the local 
information environments.” Such 
wish-laden boilerplate brings to mind 
the wry comment of one foreign ser¬ 
vice officer well versed in the latest 
counterinsurgency doctrine: “If the 
only way to defeat violent extremism 
is to help every at-risk society become 
free, prosperous, and well governed, 
then there’s not enough money on 
God’s green earth, not to mention 

By one estimate , 
the current budget 
for military strategic 
communication is 
20 times larger than 
that for all aspects 
of civilian public 
diplomacy. 

wisdom and judgment, to do that.” 

On culture, two key issues are raised 
by Ambassador Rugh: that America’s 
literature, art, and performing arts are 
less well known today than ever; and 
that our popular culture, while ubi¬ 
quitous and obviously alluring to 
youth, has at best a mixed impact. 
Based on his experience in Arab coun¬ 
tries, Rugh writes that “some” perceive 
America “as a decadent, self-indulgent, 
and uncontrolled society” and “do not 
admire or respect what they see in our 
films or hear in our music, but regard 
it as a negative influence.” 

This same question arises in Neal 
Rosendorf’s chapter on cultural diplo¬ 
macy. But his answer is disappoint¬ 
ing. Expressing his own “faith that on 
balance, now as in the past, America’s 


popular culture is a reflection of some¬ 
thing powerfully positive about the 
United States,” he concludes on a cava¬ 
lier note: “Ultimately, America has to 
reconcile itself to the perceived (and 
actual) good and bad of its culture via 
The Popeye principle: “‘I Yam What I 
Yam.’ ” I Yam What I Yam? Isn’t this what 
the last administration stood accused of 
in the realm of foreign policy? 

Finally, Jennifer Marshall and 
Thomas Farr argue that of all the 
messages America could be sharing 
with the world, the most timely and 
valuable include our experience “rec¬ 
onciling the dual authorities of state 
and religion,” our “insight about 
how religiously grounded norms 
might legitimately influence public 
policy,” and our “robust vision of 
religious liberty as the foundation 
of democratic order.” Marshall/Farr 
point out that the task of conveying 
this message is encumbered by three 
obstacles: the antireligious bias of 
the educated classes; the harsh treat¬ 
ment of religion in popular culture, 
especially youth culture; and the ten¬ 
dency in many parts of world, includ¬ 
ing the United States, to confuse the 
American constitutional ban on the 
establishment of religion (which was 
designed to encourage its flourishing) 
with the antireligious bias of French- 
style secularism ( laicite ). 

Apart from educating foreign ser¬ 
vice officers to better understand 
other faiths and the place of religion 
in American life and politics, Marshall 
and Farr make few practical sugges¬ 
tions. Instead, they offer a cogent and 
readable account of what the message 
should be—thereby making their chap¬ 
ter an interesting bookend with Ar¬ 
senault’s on social media, which says 
very little about message. 

It might seem a simple matter to 
put these pieces together and, say, use 
social media to foster a global con¬ 
versation about the many benefits 
of religious freedom. But to do this 
right would require a deeper reser¬ 
voir of regional expertise, knowledge 
of America’s founding principles, and 
plain old resources than can currently 
be summoned by any of the players in 
public diplomacy. ♦ 
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Israel’s Secret 

The ‘informal ... improvisational’ approach 
to business innovation, by Douglas J. Feith 


I srael’s birth, survival, and pros¬ 
perity contradicted some stereo¬ 
types and confirmed others. Early 
in the last century, as British 
officials debated whether to support 
Zionist aspirations for a Jewish home¬ 
land in Palestine, a prin¬ 
cipal argument against 
such support was that 
Europe’s Jews, the poten¬ 
tial immigrants, were 
largely soft city people 
who would starve in so 
poor, rural, and uncongenial a land. 
Lord Curzon sniffed that the Jews were 
not “a people inured to agriculture.” 

Moreover, it was widely believed 
that the Jews were incapable of mili¬ 
tary skill or physical courage. Even 
in the late 1940s, leading officials in 
Palestine’s mandatory government 
assumed that the Arabs would crush 
the incipient Jewish state. An Ameri¬ 
can diplomat reported from Jerusalem 
that the British police “have no sympa¬ 
thy for the Jews, and state freely their 
opinion that the latter will ‘collect a 
packet’ from the Arabs once the Brit¬ 
ish relinquish the mandate.” 

Unpromising as the Jews may have 
looked at the time, they quickly became 
world-class farmers and world-class 
fighters in their reconstituted home¬ 
land. Later on—especially in the last 
20 years or so—Israel has become a 
world center for high-tech innova¬ 
tion and entrepreneurship. In 2008, 
Israel attracted two-and-a-half times as 
much venture capital per capita as the 
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United States, and greater than 30 
times more than Europe. Next to the 
United States, Israel has more NAS- 
DAQ-listed companies than any other 
country in the world, and remarkably, 
defense, counterterrorism, and home¬ 
land security companies 
account for less than 
five percent of Israel’s 
gross domestic product. 

Perhaps this is unsur¬ 
prising, given the Jews’ 
longstanding reputation 
as high-achievers in science and busi¬ 
ness. But Israel is a speck of a country 
with a population of 7.3 million. How 
it established such a large role for itself 
in international business—despite the 
Arab economic boycott, terrorism, and 
multiple wars—is quite a tale. Dan 
Senor, a businessman and former aide 
to the Coalition Provisional Authority 
in Baghdad, and Saul Singer, an edito¬ 
rial writer for the Jerusalem Post , tell 
that tale here. Their writing is lively 
and geared to a general audience: It will 
certainly appeal to people who have 
enjoyed Freakonomics and the books of 
Malcolm Gladwell. 

Start-Up Nation reviews the achieve¬ 
ments of a diverse set of Israeli high-tech 
engineers and start-up businessmen. 
One is a young man who drew on his 
experience as a terrorist hunter in the 
Israeli military to found a small firm 
called Fraud Sciences, which invented 
ways to counteract identity theft and 
payment fraud on the Internet. He 
pitched his processes to PayPal, the 
world’s second largest Internet payment 
company. PayPal gave him 100,000 
transactions to analyze—transactions 
that PayPal, using more complete data 
than they shared with the Israelis, had 
already processed. PayPal assumed that 
it would take months to complete the 


analysis but the Israelis finished in three 
days and their results were 17 percent 
better than PayPal’s. Two years ago Pay¬ 
Pal announced that it was buying the 
Israeli start-up for $169 million. 

Israeli engineers—contrarian, pushy, 
brilliant—have been instrumental in 
developing personal computing and 
the Internet. Israelis in Haifa produced 
Intel’s greatest early success: the 8088 
chip, around which IBM engineered 
the very first PC. Six years later, in 1986, 
Israelis in Jerusalem made the 386 chip, 
seven times faster than the 8088. 

If computers were to become 
smaller and more versatile, chips had 
to become faster and faster. But faster 
chips required more power and pro¬ 
duced more heat. This required cool¬ 
ing and precluded miniaturization. If 
this problem were not solved, comput¬ 
ers could not evolve into laptops, let 
alone sophisticated cell phones. It was 
engineers at Intel Israel who created an 
entirely new chip design that would run 
software faster without requiring more 
power. But this stunning technological 
coup won only half the battle. Industry 
financiers still had to be persuaded to 
stop evaluating chips by their “clock 
speed”—the metric the Israelis had just 
abandoned—and focus on the ability 
to run software. Intel Israel convinced 
not only the company’s American 
headquarters but Wall Street generally 
to assess the new design by new stan¬ 
dards. The result was the Centrino chip. 
Israeli technology then became instru¬ 
mental in Intel’s Core Duo chips and in 
dozens of new Intel processors. 

In the mid-70s, Intel’s initial invest¬ 
ment in Israel was $300,000 and the 
company employed five people there 
full-time. Yet eventually, Senor and 
Singer write, Israel was “responsible ... 
for the first Pentium chips, and the new 
architecture that analysts agree saved 
Intel from a downward spiral during the 
1990s.” Intel Israel is now Israel’s largest 
private-sector employer. It exports $1.53 
billion annually and its production has 
never been interrupted, not even by war. 

Other stories highlight the Israeli 
innovations that made possible Google 
Suggest, the list of suggestions that 
appear instantly in menu form as you 
type a search request; the PillCam, a 
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miniature camera embedded in a pill so 
that 18 photos per second can be wire¬ 
lessly and painlessly transmitted from 
gastrointestinal tracts; ICQ, the original 
instant messaging program for Windows 
users (which “became the most down¬ 
loaded program in the history of CNET. 
com, with 230 million downloads”), and 
Cisco’s CRS-1 router, which can process 
92 trillion bits per second: 

CRS-1 has the capacity to down¬ 
load the entire printed collection of 
the U.S. Library of Congress in 4.6 
seconds. Doing this with a dial-up 
modem would take about 82 years. 

Senor and Singer suggest various 
explanations for Israel’s superpower 
status in the world of technology start¬ 
ups. They argue that Israel’s informal, 
anti-hierarchical, improvisational, risk¬ 
taking, self-critical military culture 
helps produce its similar business cul¬ 
ture. Because Israel is too small to main¬ 
tain a large standing army or a large 
body of senior officers, it relies heavily 
on reserves, and its ratio of senior offi¬ 
cers to combat troops is one to nine. (In 
the U.S. Army it is one to five.) “Fewer 
senior officials means more individual 
initiative at the lower ranks,” Senor 
and Singer observe, emphasizing that 
compulsory military service gives many 
young Israelis weighty responsibilities 
and invaluable leadership training. 

Israeli irreverence and skepticism are 
valuable in business. Senor and Singer 
quote an Israeli who explains that “from 
the age of zero we are educated to chal¬ 
lenge the obvious, ask questions, debate 
everything, innovate.” There is value 
in the strong sense of national purpose 
common among Israelis, who are aware 
that they do good for their country when 
they do well for themselves in business. 
Senor and Singer write that Israel ben¬ 
efits from its “profitable patriots” who 
appreciate “survival through success.” 
Also, as a result of immigration, Israel 
has more engineers and scientists per 
capita than any other country. “A nation 
of immigrants is a nation of entrepre¬ 
neurs,” they are told. 

One quibble: Start-Up Nation is 
unpersuasive in its praise of the govern¬ 
ment’s central planning efforts, espe¬ 
cially in Israel’s early years when David 


Ben-Gurion was prime minister Senor 
and Singer make the debatable assertion 
that it is a “myth” that Ben-Gurion was 
a socialist; but there are economists— 
Daniel Doron, for one—who have 
argued more compellingly that Israel’s 
early economic successes came despite, 
not because of, the government’s decid¬ 
edly socialist economic policies. 

Though its agricultural, military, 
and high-tech achievements have been 
impressive, Israel still faces serious 


Ushuaia , Tierra del Fuego 
he passenger windows 
frame nothing but Pata¬ 
gonian steppe—no roads, 
farms, domesticated ani¬ 
mals—but the plane descends relent¬ 
lessly and, at the last moment, El 
Calafate’s runway appears beneath its 
wheels. This tarmac was laid 10 years 
ago to service the growth in Adventure 
Travel, a passion of Baby Boomers refus¬ 
ing to go gently (or any other way) into 
the good night and hastening to remote 
destinations that new infrastructure 
makes not too daunting—e.g., after the 
locals have heard of vegetarians. 

Our group is demographically 
mixed. There are three tough nuts in 
their seventies: Dan, a field geologist 
and recent age-group medalist at the 
Nordic World Ski Championships; 
and Bob and Dave, scoutmasters before 
the Boy Scouts switched from hiking 
and camping and hunting to computer 
programming, recycling, and AIDS 
awareness-raising. Bob used to march 
his charges 700 miles per year, and if 
they or their parents complained, he 
told them to find something else to do. 
Dave, retired from teaching elementary 
school, is a minimalist: While the rest 
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threats to its existence, not least from 
Iran’s nuclear program. Vulnerability to 
destruction is often a trait of countries 
either fledgling or in decline: Israel is 
neither. It is, arguably, in its prime; but 
it remains vulnerable, as it has always 
been. A key point of Start-Up Nation is 
that the traits that have allowed Israel 
to survive militarily have also helped 
it to thrive economically. The Jewish 
state will need all those traits, and then 
some, to continue to survive. ♦ 


of us were wrapped head to toe in high- 
tech climate-control synthetics, he 
seemed to have been outfitted at Sears 
Father’s Day sales. If this were a movie, 
Dave would be the quiet, unassuming 
guy with 12 bodies buried in the back 
garden and some filets in the freezer. 

The remainder consists of Dana, a 
thirtysomething radiologist, and five 
authentic Boomers: Rick, who leads 
trips like this throughout the world 
(Nepal, Mongolia, Bhutan); Rebecca and 
Terry, a married couple who compete 
regularly in triathlons; and me and my 
significant other, Anne. Last year, she 
and I and Terry and Rebecca Adventure 
Traveled with Rick to the top of Mount 
Kilimanjaro. That had a natural story 
line, but this trip is more of a highlight 
reel: treks in two national parks and a 
journey to Ushuaia, southernmost city 
in the world (with the southernmost golf 
course, a nine-holer). 

All the campsites are cushy: A trek¬ 
king company has packed in food and 
tents, by llama when necessary, and 
supplied an employee to cook. Our 
first four days are spent in Argentina’s 
Parque Nacional los Glaciares and dom¬ 
inated by the sight, in fluctuating light 
and clouds, of the Fitzroy Massif and 
Cerro Torre—8,000-foot granite walls 
that offer some of the most technically 
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High adventure at the bottom of the world. 
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demanding and dangerous climbing in 
the world. Cerro Torre, a delicate, scary 
spire, plays the Chrysler Building to the 
Fitzroy’s Empire State, a jagged tusk. 
Though the summits are only 11,000 
feet, and we’re mostly below 3,000, the 
glaciers and immense rock faces give 
the scene a big mountain look. 

There was no guarantee they would be 
visible—Patagonian weather is “change¬ 
able”—yet the mountains were almost 
always out. Snows lingering through a 
late spring blocked one of our routes; 
and rain and high winds nixed a plan to 
strap on crampons and noodle around 
low-angle ice at the bottom of Gla¬ 
cier Grande. But the pyrotechnic 
blooms of fire bush are ubiqui¬ 
tous, small orchids have begun 
to appear, and we walk through a 
geologist’s dream—or an eighth- 
grader’s nightmare, a tangible 
display of vocabulary (moraines, 
glacial striations, intrusions, folds) 
that Earth Science class struggles 
to pound into adolescent heads. 

Dan—endorphins kicking in?— 
releases Too Much Information: 

He’s going commando. 

We pause above cascades 
that plunge into a glacial river. I 
remove boots, dislodge one, and 
watch in horror as it tumbles 
toward the cliff’s edge—then 
catches on a shrub just before 
launching into space. 

“When I saw that boot go sail¬ 
ing past,” Anne says, “I just knew 
it had to be yours. So typical .” 

We leave the park and take a 
boat to watch the Perito Moreno 
glacier calve huge blocks of ice 
into the lake at its foot. The face 
is three miles across and reaches more 
than 200 feet above us, its scale difficult 
to grasp from photos that don’t show the 
boat. The ice looks tormented—wracked 
and split like some sinner in hell—and 
I recall that the innermost circle of 
Dante’s Inferno is frozen. 

The drive to Torres del Paine requires 
prolonged paperwork on leaving Argen¬ 
tina and, just down the road, enter¬ 
ing Chile. Our guide Facundo and the 
bus driver pass a mate (pronounced 
“mah-tay”) gourd back and forth, shar¬ 
ing its straw. The ritual: Fill the gourd 


with leaves from your five-pound bag; 
recharge with hot water until the leaves 
are spent; scrape out used leaves; repeat, 
for miles on end. 

“Hey, Facundo,” I say, channeling my 
mother, “how often do you run that baby 
through the dishwasher?” 

Mountain guides, park rangers, 
credentialed photographers at view¬ 
points—all have great hair, cool shades, 
sharp uniforms. They are, Anne says, 
“gorgeous”—Che without the murder¬ 
ous sociopath business—whereas the 
male norm in our group is nerd. Nerds 
lengthily discuss timber and mining 


potentialities; optimal siting of electri¬ 
cal generating equipment; durability 
and maintainability of various road sur¬ 
faces; water seepage through moraine 
and earth dams. 

The Cuernos del Paine overlook our 
first camp in Chile, a stunning sculptural 
group of mountains that’s like an assem¬ 
blage of colossal chessmen. We plan on 
the “W” route up and back three val¬ 
leys to (weather permitting) spectacular 
views of mountains and the Patagonian 
ice cap. One leg ascends a steep moraine 
to the base of the Towers of Paine 


(pronounced “PAH-ee-nay,” though 
“Towers of Pain” doesn’t seem inap¬ 
propriate), thousand-meter blades of 
vertical granite. The central tower was 
not climbed until 1963. We’ve packed 
in bottles of Argentinean wine and hold 
a cocktail hour beside the tents, Dana 
pouring the malbec into our canteens. 

It takes 500 miles, not all of them 
paved, and another double border-cross¬ 
ing to reach Ushuaia. We see condor (10- 
foot wing span), caracara (a mere four 
feet), rhea (New World ostrich), ibis, 
flamingo, and guanaco (related to lla¬ 
mas but, we’re told, good for nothing). 
Signs warn of land mines—the 
Argentina/Chile border has 
been fraught—but we see no 
direct evidence, such as explod¬ 
ing guanaco, of their presence. 
The proprietress of a roadhouse 
shows us her pet condor; blind 
in one eye, it bobs and weaves to 
take us in, ignoring the cat tear¬ 
ing strips off its dinner, a sheep’s 
head past its prime. Heaps of 
bottled water are shrines to an 
unofficial local saint, Deolinda 
Correa. She died of thirst in the 
desert, the story goes, but her 
infant son was found alive, days 
later, miraculously nursing at 
her breast. 

After the hypnotic hours of 
semi-desert, a pageant of magi¬ 
cal names and half-remem¬ 
bered history unfolds: Straits 
of Magellan, Tierra del Fuego 
(passing from steppe to wetter, 
greener mountains), the Gari¬ 
baldi Pass, the Beagle Chan¬ 
nel—where Ushuaia, ringed 
by snowy mountains, sits on a 
bay—and over the horizon, beyond the 
island cluster that defines Cape Horn, 
the Drake Passage. 

For a few hours we cruise the Beagle 
Channel. The water, surprisingly, is 
calm, the sky sunny, and Mount Dar¬ 
win, normally hidden by clouds, in full 
view. A camera pulling back would dis¬ 
close our small knot of tourists standing 
on a hill, that sits on an island, that lies 
in a channel, that has a different ocean 
at each end—and would stop, having 
reached an unobstructed view of the 
end of the world. ♦ 
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FREESTYLE RELEASING 


Citizen Welles 

A film about a play and its prodigious producer. 

by John Podhoretz 


T he backstage drama is one 
of the unheralded movie 
genres, and one of the most 
durable. The first sound 
picture to win an Oscar, Broadway 
Melody of 1929, was about the making 
of a show. 42nd Street , probably the 
most famous film of the 
early talkie period, is 
(despite its reputation) 
a gritty adult drama 
about the hardscrabble 
lives of theater folk 
during the Depression. 

The most entertain¬ 
ing American movie of 
the postwar years is All 
About Eve , the backstage 
drama to end all back- 
stage dramas. And on we 
go into the present, with 
Shakespeare in Love offer¬ 
ing a fanciful recount¬ 
ing of the creation of 
Romeo and Juliet , Mike 
Leigh’s amazing Topsy- 
Turvy and its extraordi¬ 
narily detailed depiction 
of the making of The Mikado , and 
even small children being introduced 
to the Machiavellian machinations of 
the evil diva-ette Sharpay in the three 
High School Musical films. 

So, the story of the making of a the¬ 
atrical production—any theatrical pro¬ 
duction—is, wonder of wonders, one 
of the most cinematic of events. What 
makes the form so compelling? People 
behaving badly, people behaving nobly, 
money on the line, fame and fortune in 
the offing, and a time limit—the pulse¬ 
pounding climax when the show must 
open whether the characters are ready 
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or not. The interesting part about these 
backstage dramas is that, no matter 
how melodramatic they get, they only 
approximate the true level of tension, 
rivalry, hostility, and excitement of 
a theater work in the throes of birth. 
The Broadway wag Larry Gelbart once 
famously said that “if 
Hitler’s alive, I hope 
he’s out of town with a 
musical.” But that can 
be said of nearly any 
show, including a gram¬ 
mar school production. 

The backstage drama 
is such a vivid form 
that its vitality happily 
infects even the wan 
direction, indifferent 
writing, and problem¬ 
atic conception of a 
modest and pretty new 
film called Me and Orson 
Welles. Richard Linklat- 
er’s movie, based on a 
novel for young adults 
that I can’t imagine any 
young adult of the cur¬ 
rent generation has ever actually read, 
is about a 17-year-old suburban boy 
crazy for the arts who skips school one 
day in 1937 and comes into New York 
City. In an hour’s time young Richard 
finds himself hired to play the lute 
and perform in a production of Julius 
Caesar —simply called Caesar —that is 
due to open in a week. The venue is a 
new theater called the Mercury. The 
director and star is Orson Welles. And 
everything goes wrong until, finally, 
everything goes wonderfully right. 

The Welles Caesar was, in fact, a 
groundbreaking production, one of the 
first Shakespeare plays to be done in 
modern dress and perhaps the first to 
envision the parallels between Shake¬ 


speare’s fear of the mob and the rise of 
fascism. Me and Orson Welles marks the 
second time in a decade someone has 
seen fit to make a film about the pre- 
Citizen Kane director and his news¬ 
making, disaster-courting production 
of a Broadway show. The first was 
Tim Robbins’s awful Cradle Will Rock 
(1999), in which Welles is portrayed, 
bizarrely and stupidly, as a fey twit. 

Me and Orson Welles features a much 
more credible, much more haunting 
Welles in the person of a British actor 
named Christian McKay, who not 
only looks like Welles, but captures a 
gloriously mad gleam in his eyes and 
the overwhelming personal magne¬ 
tism that captivated and dominated 
people for decades. 

The problem with McKay’s per¬ 
formance, and with the movie as a 
whole, is that it fails to capture the 
truly astounding fact about Welles in 
1937, which is this: He was all of 22 
years old, only a few years older than 
the high school “me” of the movie’s 
title. He was a very great genius, per¬ 
haps the most prodigious artistic talent 
America ever produced. He did things 
on stage, on radio, and with a movie 
camera no one had ever done before, 
and all before he was 25. And then he 
mostly ran dry. 

McKay, 35 when the movie was 
made, already looks somewhat dis¬ 
sipated. When he refers to our boy 
protagonist as “Junior,” he really does 
seem to be a much older man tutoring 
a protege. And when he is angered by 
Junior’s rivalry for the attentions of a 
cute stagehand, he seems like a vaguely 
creepy seducer a decade older than 
she when any such relationship would 
actually have occurred between Welles 
and a woman who was his senior. 

That would have been a much more 
interesting movie, a movie about a kid 
in love with the arts and his relation¬ 
ship with the slightly older kid who has 
been touched by the Muses but is still a 
kid. As it is, Me and Orson Welles is just 
a conventional tale of a theatrical mega¬ 
lomaniac and a wide-eyed innocent. 

Even so, it’s captivating. Because it’s 
a backstage drama, and when the cur¬ 
tain rises, your heart pounds. Just as 
though you’re backstage. ♦ 


Me and Orson Welles 
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“Obama’s appearance, which lasted more than an hour, came in an unusual PARODY 

setting for the start-of-the-year retreat: the Capitol. Seeking to portray 

themselves as hard at work rather than relaxing as millions of Americans 

remain unemployed, Democrats eschewed their usual three-day trip to 

Kingsmill Resort and Spa in Williamsburg in favor of an auditorium at the 

visitor center.” 

—Washington Post, January 15, 2010 
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democrats describe annual 

RETR EATAS ‘WORST EVER 

Compldin^ncludeLackofRoomService, Showers 


i Qe ay Images 

the New York Democrat. 


By CARL HULSE 

House Democrats expressed anger 
frustration, and di^st Mter kavmg 
this years policy retreat at the Lb- 
Capitol Visitor Center, though it had 
little to do with the actual a | en ^ 
Rather, members were outraged by the 
choice of venue, seen as a step down 
from last year s confab at » ^mia 
sDa Based on comment cards secretly 
obtained by The New York Times, the 


attendees described terrible sleeping 
conditions” on ’‘cold stone floors, the 
lack of shower facilities, and a«detena 
that closes early on weekend* Most 
ranked the retreat as the worst ever 

■I haven't stepl inside a sleepmg bag 

since I was in the Army, sain incw 
Y ork representative Charles 
who offered to host next year s retreat 
at his Caribbean villa. Another mem¬ 
ber of the New York ddjSW ^ 
Jerrold Nadlcr, complained that tne 


dining options were sparse. Either 
you brown-bag it. wait m hue at the 
cafeteria with a mob of tounste, or 
load up on snacks from the gift shop. 

Mr. Nadler admitted to doing all of the 
above Meanwhile, Patrick Kennedy 
Rhode island was disappointed at how 
poorly the visitor center wth 

die Kingsmill Resort and Spa. 1 was 
very much looking toward to a deep- 
tissue massage—the kind I would get 
at Kingsmill. instead I had to 
Henry Waxman to walk on my back. 

Mtmy Democrats were outraged 
upon learning some of theircpacm 
leaders enjoyed betler accommoda 
tions While most of the attendees 
slept in the main auditorium and next 
to ^escalators, caucus chairman John 
i arson had his very own eoal CtieeK 
closet A fight nearly broke out when 
it was revealed thai majority leader 
Steny Hoyer had known of a vending 
machine but kept it a secret- 
President Obama tried to assuage the 
members, reminding them thatThey- are 
tivina in leaner times. He also askea 
them to hold firm on health care reform 
and promised to support each ofThemi m 
their bids for reelecUon. The attendees 
were not satisfied, however, until the 
^resident treated everyone to donuts 
clearly noted in the comment cards as 
mg high-point of the conference. Mr 
Obama also supplied the coffee, which 
was served by" former President Bill 
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